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What about the Field of Christian Art? 


Many of the older readers of this periodical will most likely 
recall their first introduction to the field of art. The chances are 
that this took place in connection with the small Andrae, Erzaeh- 
lungen aus der Weltgeschichte, particularly with the appendix of 
this fascinating volume. The colored pictures offered there, which 
so graphically showed some of the ancient Greek and Roman 
buildings, exerted at least some influence upon the thinking of 
many a Quintaner, possibly giving him the first stimulus toward 
a real appreciation of culture and art. If this initial incentive 
was later followed up by a timely reference to some more advanced 
book, such as Wagner and Kobilinski, Griechische und roemische 
Altertuemer, the foundation for a real appreciation of the finer 
things in life had been laid. Even if no further specific and detailed 
work in this field was later included in the course of study, the 
alert student had been given a good foundation on which he could 
then erect the structure of a wide and satisfying culture. 

At present conditions are somewhat more favorable for an 
intensive training in the fundamentals of culture. The study of 
the humanities, as included in the course of study at our junior 
colleges, will do much toward establishing and developing an 
appreciation of the best products of the human mind through the 
centuries. The students are now being introduced to the master- 
pieces of ancient and modern literature, to the drama of the Greeks 
and Romans as well as that of modern times, to music from primi- 
tive times to our own day, to history from the standpoint of 
economics and the social relationships, to the effect of scientific 
research in our daily lives, and specifically in the fine arts as they 
are now commonly listed, in addition to those named above, 
architecture, sculpture and ceramics, painting and weaving, and 
all the related fields. To students who have this background the 
course in Christian art, which is now offered at the Seminary, 
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will give such additional stimulation and information as to enable 
them to have an appreciation of the truly beautiful in the art of 
men from the most primitive times to the present day, including 
the periods of the highest achievement as well as those of deteri- 
oration and decay. 

Some such background is necessary if one would lay claim 
to being a person of culture, to possessing an understanding of 
the beautiful and the valuable in the intellectual heritage of 
the ages. It is particularly important if a pastor would desire 
to penetrate into the treasures of art as found in the Christian 
Church from the first century to the present time even in view 
of all iconoclastic disturbances and aberrations. Since scores of 
periodicals, including not only the high-class art magazines but 
even the Sunday supplements and the many picture journals which 
have recently attained to such a high popularity, are presenting 
a wide variety of subjects, also in the field of Christian art, and 
since art schools and museums are making an ever more urgent 
appeal to large masses of our population, it is inevitable that 
a pastor is also involved in many of the questions which are con- 
cerned in the discussion of our subject. Not only the graduates 
of colleges and universities in our congregations, but an increasing 
number of other persons who are making use of the leisure afforded 
in the present economic order, rightly expect a pastor to possess 
at least some acquaintance with the fundamentals of Christian 
art, so that he can express himself intelligently and correctly on 
its principal phases. And in this connection we stress also the 
practical side of such knowledge, for questions pertaining to our 
subject are constantly raised, not only when a congregation con- 
templates the erection of a new church-building but also when 
the decorations and the appointments of churches and _parish- 
houses are under consideration. 

It would, of course, betray one’s ignorance to denounce all 
the masterpieces of music composed by Roman Catholic musicians 
simply because their composers were members of the Church of 
Rome. It would be folly to say that all paintings which do not 
represent scenes from the Bible or from sacred and church history 
from the standpoint of the Lutheran Church are rubbish from the 
standpoint of esthetics. De gustibus non est disputandum, says an 
old Latin proverb; but this does not set aside the fact that there 
may be beauty even where there is no orthodoxy. To use a com- 
parison: there are hundreds of objects in nature all about us which 
possess the full perfection of the Creator’s hand, both in beauty 
and in fitness for their particular purpose in their existence, but 
which we would nevertheless not place in our homes. There 
is no reason why we should be obliged to drop Homer and Horace 
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from our courses of study, or to regard the grandeur of Karnak 
and the majestic beauty of the Taj Mahal as the concepts of 
diseased minds. Nor is there any need of discarding all madonna 
pictures because the majority of them clearly indicate the spirit 
of Mariolatry, or of denying the glory of the cathedrals of Reims 
or of Amiens because they were planned by artists who were 
Roman Catholics. 

The Lutheran pastor, as a man of culture, will distinguish 
between objects of art which are intrinsically out of harmony 
with the Christian belief and such as may in the proper associa- 
tions serve the esthetic and even the devotional sense of a Lutheran 
Christian. One could hardly conceive of a Christian congregation 
which would place the statue of Buddha in its sanctuary, but 
it would not be wrong to select a bit of tapestry which originally 
had been woven by some Roman Catholic or even by a heathen 
weaver. There is many a hymn in our Lutheran hymn-books 
which was written by a member of another denomination, just 
as there is many a melody sung in our churches which has non- 
Lutheran or secular antecedents. If equilibrum is needed in the 
field of adiaphora, in “the borderland between right and wrong,” 
with regard to questions of ethics, it is needed just as emphatically 
in the field of esthetics. The principles in either case, in fact, 
are the same or very similar. No one will declare the use of the 
wedding-march from Lohengrin at church weddings a sin, unsuited 
to a Christian house of worship as this selection is. Will the com- 
bination of four or five different styles of church architecture in 
itself invalidate the use of the Sacraments in the resulting mon- 
strosity? Can a pastor (or a congregation) be charged with 
heresy because he insists upon using a home-made order of service 
which is absolutely devoid of liturgical coherence and significance? 

The answers to these questions seem to be fairly obvious. 
And yet it would be folly for us to dismiss the entire discussion 
as immaterial. The dictum of Luther according to which he desired 
to place all the arts into the service of the Gospel deserves our 
most careful study. Generally speaking, the consensus in our 
circles, under the leadership of Luther and his contemporaries 
in Germany, and of Walther and the fathers of our Synod in this 
country, has been: That which properly and to the best effect 
serves the Gospel, in keeping with the history of the Lutheran 
Church and its doctrines and in accordance with its liturgical 
heritage, should be accepted and observed by us. The principle 
so stated will certainly permit of a wide latitude in its application, 
so that all but those holding extreme views will be satisfied. 

Now, what can be done by a pastor who would make and 
keep himself informed in the field of Christian art? It certainly 
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is possible for the great majority of men in the field to become 
acquainted with the fundamentals of art as it is found from the 
beginning in the Christian Church, and specifically in the Lutheran 
Church. This can be done without interfering in any manner 
with the main work of a Lutheran pastor, namely, that of studying 
the Scriptures, preparing his sermons and other work of teaching, 
and taking care of his parish duties. 

An acquaintance with the history and the principles of church 
architecture is of great value to every pastor. This is true not only 
because it will most likely happen in the course of the average 
ministry that a church-building will be erected and equipped, but 
also because a knowledge of the development of church-building 
is bound to give one a better appreciation of the relation between 
doctrines and attitudes, on the one hand, and the expression of 
these factors, on the other. When men express themselves in 
various forms of art, this is rarely, if ever, an accidental or for- 
tuitous procedure. In most cases the product of man’s brain and 
hands is symbolical; it gives expression to some belief or tenet, 
or at least to some state of mind. This was true even in the 
chapels of the catacombs, since the idea of the body of Christ 
or of a vessel or of a cross soon found its expression in the ground 
plan, supported by various other devices. It was true in the early 
Christian basilica, as probably influenced by the forensic type of 
structure as soon as the Christian religion was permitted to spread 
with little or no hindrance. The Byzantine type of church-building 
very definitely expresses the attitude of the Oriental Church, since 
its symbolism is connected with the notion of the power of the 
hierarchy. Even the cruciform type of the Byzantine style shows 
this symbolism, so that congregations in our days who select this 
type find themselves obliged to make certain alterations in the 
form to meet the needs of evangelical worship. Much more in 
keeping with the spirit of Christianity are the Romanesque and 
the Gothic types of church-buildings, since they can express, more 
or less distinctly, the fundamental ideas and the supreme aspira- 
tions of the Christian faith. 

As one studies the various types of churches, also in their 
many subdivisions, new and interesting features are constantly 
presenting themselves. What, for example, is the relation, artis- 
tically speaking, between the classical renaissance in church- 
building, as exemplified in St. Peter’s of Rome, and the doctrinal 
position of the church-body which fosters such buildings? What 
about the Baroque and the Rococo styles as developed chiefly 
under the régime of the Jesuits, also in one of their strangest 
offshoots in the Churrigueresque type of Central America? Is the 
so called California mission type of church-building a mere adapta- 
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tion of the ancient basilica to climatic conditions, or is it expressive 
of some factor in the doctrinal position of the Church? The con- 
siderations connected with the answers to these questions are 
partly of a cultural, partly of a practical value. In any event they 
challenge the imagination and the intellect, and the student in 
the field will find himself reading with avidity whatever books 
or articles offer information on any phase of church architecture 
in which he may be interested. Even if his studies are not alto- 
gether systematic, he is bound to absorb facts and solutions as 
he goes along, and that is very much worth while. 


In this connection our discussion is bound to touch upon art 
in church furniture, not so much with regard to choir-stalls and 
sedilia for the officiating clergy, or even credence tables (although 
their use is gaining ground), but chiefly with reference to altar 
and pulpit, lectern and baptismal font. Few men would care to 
withstand the fascination of tracing the history of the Christian 
altar from the simple and almost crude stone and wood tables to 
the elaborately carved and decorated altars, with their often 
magnificent and costly reredoses, of the present day. And hand 
in hand with this development the student in the field will have 
a splendid opportunity to study the relationship between the altar 
as an elaborate piece of furniture and as a symbol showing the 
doctrinal position of various church-bodies. Quite naturally the 
sacred vessels will come in for their share of attention at this 
point, not the Romish pyxes and tabernacles but the simpler host- 
boxes, patens, and chalices which are in common use in the 
majority of Lutheran churches. But an acquaintance also with 
the sacred vessels as used in both Roman and Reformed churches 
in our days will enable the student of Christian art to draw some 
interesting and valuable conclusions as to the relative importance 
of form and substance in various church-bodies. 

On account of its paramount importance in Lutheran worship 
the pulpit should also receive careful attention in a study of 
Christian art. It is most fascinating to follow the epistle ambo of 
the early Church from its location on the south side of the choir 
into the cancelli, or rood-screen, to serve as the place of the lector 
and later also the expositor of Scriptures. And the history of 
the pulpit, as it took its independent place at or near the chancel 
or in the eastern part of the nave and as it changed its form 
through the centuries, carries one through the varying concep- 
tions of the function of the minister as proclaimer of the Word, 
from early times through the period of the decay of preaching into 
the days of the Reformation. Nor will one’s studies end here, 
for the resolutions of the Eisenach Conference and various recent 
monographs are suggesting further changes, both as to location 
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and form of the pulpit. The lectern has likewise been considered 
a development of an ambo, and the function of the ancient piece 
of furniture has in this case been more exactly retained according 
to many investigators. 

Just as entire books have been written on the history and 
form of the altar and the pulpit, so the baptismal font has chal- 
lenged the historian in the field of Christian art, so that we have 
some very comprehensive monographs in this field. And no 
wonder. For it seems a far cry from the early Christian baptistry, 
especially in its detached form, to the small font as it is in use in 
most Catholic and Protestant churches today. To study the bap- 
tismal font means, inevitably, to study the history of the baptismal 
rite. As far south as the southern edge of the Sahara Desert 
beautiful examples of baptistry pools have been discovered, and 
on the other hand, some of the most exquisite wood- and stone- 
carving as well as metal-casting is found in thousands of baptismal 
fonts now in use in all parts of Christendom. Needless to say, 
both the doctrinal and the liturgical element enter in very strongly 
in the study of the baptismal font. 

Closely connected with art in Christian architecture and eccle- 
siastical furniture are the arts of painting and of sculpture as they 
have been placed into the service of the Church. In spite of all 
occasional newspaper reports to the contrary no portrait of the 
Savior exists whose authenticity can be established beyond a doubt. 
It is significant also that we seem to have such portraits of Peter 
and probably of Paul but that the early Church obviously avoided 
a pictorial reproduction of the Savior. For the earliest representa- 
tions of Him are clearly figurative, the Good Shepherd being 
a favorite subject. It is fascinating, to say the least, for a person 
to study the conception of the face and figure of Jesus as held 
by the foremost artists from the days of the catacombs to the 
missionary churches in heathen countries, as, for example, in Das 
Bild Jesu im Wandel der Zeiten, published by Preuss. One can 
spend years, of course, in studying the various schools of painting 
in Italy, Spain, Germany, the Netherlands, France, and even in 
England and America, and one need not be a professional to appre- 
ciate many of the beautiful paintings that were produced by Roman 
Catholic artists and by Protestants as well. Various small hand- 
books on art appreciation will enable even a novice to under- 
stand the principles of art in painting and in sculpture, and possibly 
a wider dissemination of reliable information will help in reducing 
the number of unsightly and even ugly pictures now found in 
some of our churches. 

Since weaving is commonly regarded as an art subsidiary to 
painting, we may well consider it in connection with paraments 
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and vestments in the Church. To one not familiar with the history 
and the symbolism of colors and of woven goods the entire field 
of paramentics may seem to be barren of real significance and 
value. But a careful study of this field will convince even the 
skeptic that there are canons of art and principles of beauty in 
connection with this field which might well stimulate one to become 
an ardent follower of Professor Beck or of some similar authority 
in this department of church art. The choice of goods and the 
color of the cloth used in the paraments is not a matter of ar- 
bitrary selections but is connected with some very fundamental 
conceptions of art, as acknowledged by connoisseurs in this field 
of Christian art. People who possess the correct information will 
usually also show the proper appreciation of things that are truly 
beautiful. 

We can hardly close this brief discussion without referring 
to the fields of liturgics and hymnology. It is here, indeed, that 
a mind without prejudice, without preconceived notions, is re- 
quired. It is a wonderful, an exhilarating experience to follow 
the development of Christian poetry from the days of the Syrians, 
the Alexandrians, and the Cappadocians all through the Middle 
Ages, with their truly admirable productions in the field of 
hymnology and liturgics, and then to use the same principles in 
promoting a truly Christian and Biblical order of worship, with 
both the liturgy and the hymns, together with the music, uniting 
in giving honor to the Lamb that was slain. And would it be 
altogether out of order if we should dare to go beyond the days 
of the Reformation and select some of the best examples of Chris- 
tian worship, or parts of the worship, from the early Greek 
liturgies? We should hardly dare to assert that there was a litur- 
gical succession, an uninterrupted development of the form of wor- 
ship from the days of the apostles to the fourth century and beyond, 
when the Church was still close to its pristine purity. And yet 
there are indications enough that the so-called Ephesine liturgy 
at least was based upon models in use in the first century. And 
who will deny that the Apostolic Constitutions and Canons con- 
tain a nucleus of a very early form of worship and that further 
research work in this field will produce results that may influence 
church art, also in the field of liturgics? 

No matter at what point we approach the study of Christian 
art, we are bound to find avenues leading to marvelous treasures. 
Would it not be well for us to consider also these treasures, in- 
cluding the liturgical heritage of our Church, as blessings to be 
studied and appreciated? P. E. KRETZMANN 
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Was lehrt die Schrift iiber die iustitia civilis? 





Der Wusdrucé iustitia civilis ijt cin terminus technicus, den die 
Rirde gepragt hat. Wir finden ibn in unjern hitherijden BVefenntnis- 
jcdhriften. Bn der Apologie Heipt cs: ,,Civilis iustitia rara est inter 
homines.“ (Diller, S. 218.) Diefe iustitia wird auch genannt iustitia 
rationis (S. 91), weil 3 cine Geredhtigfeit ijt, die der Menfeh befigen 
fann ohne Gotte3 Wort, wenn cr der Stimme der Vernunft folgt. 

Daraus fehen wir, da die iustitia civilis wohl gu unterfdeiden ijt 
von Dder iustitia fidei, die auch die iustitia Christi genannt twird. Da3 
ijt nicht die perjinliche oder twefentlice Gerechtigfeit Chrijti, fondern die- 
jenige Gerechtigfeit, die Chrijtus uns durd fein Tun und Leiden erz 
ivorben hat, die uns die Tiir gum Himmel dffnet. Wir reden auch von 
einer iustitia vitae. Dad ift die Geredhtigfcit der Kinder Gottes, gemah 
der Ddiefe, nachdem jie bon Gott gerechtfertiqt worden find, in der Kraft 
deS Heiligen Geijies in einem neuen Leben wandeln. Diefe iustitia 
vitae ijt um de3 uns anflebenden Fleijdhes willen nur mangelhaft und 
unvollfonmen, macht uns darum nicht gerecht vor Gott, bringt uns niddt 
in dDen Himmel. Die iustitia vitae ijt unfer Danf fiir da3, was Gott an 
uns getan hat; fie ijt cin Betvcis dafitr, dak tir wirflich im Glauben 
jtehen und twiedergeboren find. Gott belohnt fie, aber nicht teil tvir uns 
damit etwas bor ihm bverdienen, fondern aus Gnaden. C3 ijt dies cin 
Gnadenlohn. 

Was hat e3 nun mit der iustitia civilis auf fic, von der unjer Ve- 
fenntni3 redet? Oder ftellen twir die Frage fo: Was Lehrt uns 
Die Sdhrift iber die iustitia civilis? 

Da fice der Wusdrucf iustitia civilis in der Schrift nicht findet, 
mniifjen twir erft fejtftellen, twas tvir damit meinen, Darauf die Sdrift- 
jtellen anfiihren, die hieritber etwas audsjagen, und fecblichlich bon dem 
fo Gelernten die Anwendung madden. Go ergeben fich von felber dieje 
drei Teile. 

1 

Schon von Ciwigfeit her Hat Gott befehlojfen, die Welt durch Chri- 
jtum gu erlofen und felig gu machen. Um dicfen Gnadenratidhlug bine 
ausgufiibren, mute Gott felber Mittel und Wege fdaffen, dak das dem 
‘ode verfallene menjcjlide Gefehledht nach dem Giindenfall noch cine 
Zeitlang hier auf Erden tweiter exijtiere, bis bas Werk der Erlofung voll 
endet und alle in Chrijto Muserwahlten gerettet fein wiirden. Das ume 
fagt einen Zeitraum bon mehreren Taufenden von Jahren. Yn dicjem 
Zeitraum miiffen die Menfaen gujanimen twohnen und miteinander 
eben. Damit das miglich ijt, Hat Gott felber gewiffe Ordnungen auf- 
geridtet und geivifje Beftrebungen in das menjfehliche Herz gepflangt; 
jonjt hatte bet dem in Siinde gefallenen menfdhlicgen Gejdledht gleid 
nach dem Fall alles drither und drunter gehen miiffen. 

Maden tir uns recht flar, was aus dem nach Gottes Ebenbilde 
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gejmaffenem Menjdjen durd) die Siinde getworden ijt. Die Sdjrift fagt 
un3, dak er vollig verderbt ijt, cin Rnedt de3 Satans und gu allem 
Guten erftorben. Der natiirlide Menjch ift ein Feind Gottes und aller 
Gebote Gottes. Auch fein Wille ijt durch und durch bofe. Gleich der 
erjte Menfdh, der geboren twurde, fedhredte nicht vor der grauenvollen 
Giinde dDeS Brudermordes Zurii€&. Was follte weiter aus fold) einem 
Gejdlechte werden, toenn eS fich erft tweiter wiirde bermehrt haben? Wie 
ift c3 modglich, Dag unter den Millionen der heidnifden Vilfer einiger- 
maken Rube und Ordnung gewabhrt bleiben? Unfer Befenntnis ver- 
gleicht den natiirliden Menfden mit einem unbandigen Tier. Das ijt 
niet tibertreibung. Sir einen folden Vergleich) haben wir Grund in der 
Cdhrift. Die gange Welt liegt im Argen”, 1 Joh. 5,19; vgl. Rom. 3, 
10—18. 

Wie fieht e3 nun trog alledem in diefer Welt aus? Wenn mir das 
Tun und Treiben der Menfden rein augerlic&h beobadhten, fo gewinnen 
wit im grogen und gangen einen guten Cindrucd. C3 fieht da aus wie 
im Radertwerf ciner Uhr. Die Menfden arbeiten miteinander und fiir- 
ecinander. Der Landman gewinnt dem Voden die Nahrung ab, fiir fich 
nit nur, fondern: aud) fiir alle andern Menfejen. Andere arbeiten 
unter dDer Erde, um Ergze und Koblen ebenfalls fiir fich und die iibrige 
Menfdheit ans Tageslidt gu fordern. Wieder andere forgen fiir Rube 
und Ordnung und find bereit, das Land und defjen Betwohner gegen 
innere und dugere Feinde gu fdiiben. Die Bahl derer, die in diefer 
grofen allgemeinen Ordnung als Stobrenfriede angetroffen twerden, ift 
verhaltni8magig gering. €8 foll in unferm Lande 1,300,000 Berz 
breder geben, ettva ein Progent der Gefamtbevilferung. Diefer Pro- 
zentjak ijt in Der Tat jo gering, dak das Miteinander- und Fiireinander- 
arbeiten der grogen Maffe dadurcdh nicht zum Stillftand fommt. Mei- 
jten3 geht alleS feinen rubigen, geordneten Gang weiter. Und wenn 
einmal eine etivas grifere Stirung eintritt, hervorgerufen durch Streifs 
oder Mufrubr oder Krieg oder durch Unheil wirfende Naturereigniffe, wie 
Crdbeben und Wafferfluten, fo dauert e3 doch in der Regel nidt Lange, 
und alleS geht wieder feinen geivohnten, geordneten Gang. 

Much verfehren die Menfdjen im grogen und gangen Hoflic&h mit- 
einander. Wir bitten irgendeinen un3 ganglid) unbefannten Menfdjen 
um irgendivelde Wusfunft, und fie wird uns in der Regel auch in gu- 
borfommenditer Weife gegeben. Wir gehen in ein Reftaurant und ver- 
gehren unbedenflidh, a8 uns vorgefebt wird. Rurgum, die Menfden 
behandeln fic) gegenfeitig hoflid) und freundlid) und haben Vertrauen 
gueinander, Vertrauen gu der Chrlicdfeit und Getwijfenhaftigfeit des 
andern. Das ift der Fall aud in heidnifden Landern. Da e3 davon 
Yusnahmen gibt, ift gewik; aber diefe beftatigen nur die Regel. 

Woher fommt das? fragen wir, da doch, wie wir eben ausgefiihrt 
haben, die Menfdjen feit dem Fall durd und durd verderbt find? Das 
fommt bon Gott, antworten tvir ohne tweiteres. Gott twirkt das, und 
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alvar aus dem fdon genannten Grunde, um feines etvigen Liebesrates 
willen, die Menfdjen gu erlofen, und wegen der Gnadentwahl. Um diefes 
doppelten Ratfdluffes millen mupten die Menfdjen fich itber die ganze 
Erde ausbreiten und miiffen fie fiireinander arbeiten und mitein- 
ander eben. 

Daraus ergibt fic) von felber die Frage, wie Gott da tut. Cinmal 
hat Gott den ECheftand, den er jdon im Paradiefe geftiftet hatte, nad 
dem Giindenfall weiter bejtatigt. CGodann hat er das Amt der twelt- 
lichen Obrigfeit aufgeridtet. Familie, Staat und Gefellfaft find nict 
menjdlide Erfindungen, find nicht das Produft einer natiirliden Cvo- 
fution, twie viele Leute jebt behaupten, fondern find vielmehr Ordmungen 
Gottes. Wo die Menfdjen diefe Cinridtungen Gottes nicht mehr an- 
erfennen und aufredterhalten, fondern freventlid) umjtofen, da birt 
jede Lebensgemeinfdaft auf, da fann die menfdlide Gefellfdaft nit 
tweiter exiftieren, da lagt fich die im Herzen des Menfdjen twurzelnde 
VBosheit nist mehr ziigeln, da mus, alles einfach gugrunde gehen. Luther 
jehreibt Hieriiber: ,,Diefe gottliden Stande und Ordnungen find dazu 
bon Gott geordnet, dak in der Welt ein bejtandig, ordentlich, friedlid 
Wejen fei und das Redht erhalten werde. Darum nennt er e3 Hier 
[¥f. 111, 3] Gottes Geredhtigfcit, die bejtandig ijt und bleibt immer fiir 
und fiir, tweldhes die Jurijten nennen das natiirlide Redht. Denn wo 
Gott diefe Stande nicht felbft hatte geftiftet und taglid al3 fein Wert 
erbielte, da fonnte fein Funfe Rechts bleiben einen Wugenblic, fondern 
ein jeglider Knecht wollte Herr fein, Magd wollte Frau jein, Bauer 
wollte Fiirft fein, Sohn wollte iiber Vater und Mutter fein. Gununa, 
e3 twiirde unter den Menfdhen arger gugehen denn unter den twilden 
Vieren, da immer eines das andere fript.“ (V, 1076.) 

Wir gehen aber noch einen Sehritt weiter. Gott hat nicht nur diefe 
genannten Ordnungen gefdatfen; er hat dem in Giinde gefallenen Men- 
fen auch die Macht gegeben, nun felber diefe Ordnungen aufredt- 
guerhalten, und gu dem Bivect getvijje Triebe und Veftrebungen in da3 
Herg de3 natiirlicden Menfden gelegt. Derfelbe Menfch, der geiftlid 
tot ijt in Siinden und itbertretungen, hat die natiirlide Exrfenntnis von 
der Notwendigfeit und Widhtigfeit diefer von Gott gefdaffenen Ord- 
nungen; er hat auch Verftand, Kugheit, Weisheit und Willen, fich in 
dieje Ordnungen gu fiigen und nun feinerfeit3 folche Gefebe gu machen, 
die zur Aufrechterhaltung diefer gottliden Ordnungen dienen, je nach: 
dem die jetveiligen Verhaltnifje folches als swecfdienlig erfdeinen laffen. 
(Befenntnisfdriften; Miller, S. 91. 218 Ff.) 

Unter diefen Trieben, die Gott von Natur in das Herg eines jeden 
Menfden gepflangt hat, die fein Tun und Laffen feinen Mitmenfdjen 
gegeniiber beftimmen und regeln follen, verjtehen mir neben dem Gelbjt- 
erhaltungStrieb und abnlicjen natiirliden Trieben vor allem auch die 
natiirlide Liebe, wie Gattenliebe, Rindesliebe, Elternliebe, Freundesliebe 
und Baterlandsliebe, fodann auch daS natiirlice Verlangen des Pien- 
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jen, fich gu betatigen auf den Gebieten de3 Wiffens und Kinnens, 
jwozu auch das Beftreben gehort, auf dem Gebiet von Kunjt und Wiffen- 
jhaft etwas gu leiften, fomeit eben dies alles auf natiirlidem Gebiet 
liegt. Was tir hier natiirlide Liebe nennen, ift nicht die in der Schrift 
gebotene Liebe gu Gott und den Menfdjen, fondern eine rein freatiirlice 
Liebe. Befonders herborheben mitijen wir aud) bet der Crivahnung 
joldjer Beftrebungen, die Gott von Natur in eines jeden Menjden Hers 
gelegt hat, auch das fogenannte Chrgefiihl. Diefes natiirlide Chr- 
gefubl bt einen ungeheuren Cinflug auf den gangen Menfdjen aus. 3 
findet fich bet allen, Glaubigen und Unglaubigen; e3 gibt felbft Un- 
wiedergebornen Kraft, einigermagen ihre Leidenfdaften zu beherrfden, 
fi) andern gegeniiber hoflid) und anjtandig gu betragen und, wenn e3 
jein mup, auch das Leben fiir das Vaterland aufguopfern.  Gelbjt- 
verftandlic) berdient fich Der Menjch bet Gott nichts mit feiner natiir- 
lien Liebe und feinem natiirliden Chraecfiibl. 

Dagu fonunt, dak Gott fice allen Menfdjen, auch den Heiden, offen- 
bart hat. Der Menjeh hat eine natiirlide GotteSerfenntni3; von Natur 
ift ihm das Gefew ins Herz gejdrieben, twie fic) foldhe3 durch die Stimme 
de Gewiffens fundgibt. Grade aud die Furdt bor einer Wieder- 
vergeltung nach dem Lode, die Furdt bor der Verdammnis, ift ¢3, die 
den alten Adam einigermagen im Baum halt, dak er nidt blindlings 
den fchandliden Leidenfdaften feines Hergen3 die Biigel fdieken lapt. 
Dagu font die Furdht vor einer Wiedervergeltung fdon Hier in diefem 
Xeben. Wber da ift eS nicht nur die Furdt vor Geld- und Gefangnis- 
ftrafen als foldhen, die die Menjden vor groben Gitnden guriicfdhreden 
lagt, fondern aud) der Verluft der Chre, der mit folder Strafe allemal 
verbunden ijt. Was Taufende, ja Millionen bon Menfden guriidhalt gu 
liigen, gu ftebhlen, die Che gu brechen, ijt neben der Furcht vor der Ver= 
dammnis grade auch diefer ihnen fo fdjredlide Gedanfe, dak fie bei 
den Menfdjen ihre Chre verlieren fonnten, dak fie bor Gericht fonn- 
ten gefdleppt werden, dak ihr guter Name in die Zeitung fommen 
fonnte. Die Teichtefte und twohl gebrauchlidjte Art, Geld gu er- 
preffen, ijt die Drohung, irgend etwas befannt gu madjen, was dem 
Vetreffenden feine Ehre unter jeinen Mitmenfdjen nehmen finnte. Die 
Ehre geht vielen natiirliden Menfdjen iiber alles. Man fagt: Geld verz 
loren, ettvas verloren; Ehre verloren, viel verloren. Wiele Menfdjen 
begehen Gelbftmord, twenn fie ihre Ehre verloren haben und e3 ibnen 
unmdglic&) erfdeint, diefe twiederherguftellen. Die ftarffte Verfidjerung, 
die man einem Mitmenfdjen geben fann, ift bet vielen das Ehreniwort. 
Luther rednet in der Auslegung der vierten Bitte die Ghre mit gu dem, 
Iwas gum taglicjen Brot gehirt. 

Was bisher bom Menfdjen als Cingelperfon gefagt ijt, das gilt nun 
aud bon der Gefamtheit eines Volfes, die im Staat ihre Bufammen- 
fajjung findet. Schiller fagt mit Recht: Nichtswiirdig ift die Nation, die 
nidt ihr Wlle3 freudig jebt an ihre Ghre. Reine Regierung darf 3 fig 
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gcfallen laffen, daf ihre Chre in den Kot getreten wird. Nationalgefiihl, 
Ebhrgefiihl, Mannesmut gehdren gujfammen. Obne das ijt ein Bolt 
jeinen Feinden fdhuglos preisgegeben. Cin Volk, das nicht auf Wahrung 
feiner ©hre bedacht ijt, wird fdiwerlich jeine Selbftandigfeit, feine Frei- 
beit fich betwahren fonnen, wird fdlieblic) herabjinfen zum Sflavenvolf, 
gum Bariavolf, und befommt damit, twas e3 verdient hat. Cin Bolt 
febt feine ganze Exifteng auf$ Spiel, wenn e3 nicht allen Ernjtes auf die 
Mufrechterhaltung feiner augeren Chre bedadht ijt.*) 

Unter iustitia civilis verjtehen wir alfo die’, daR fraft getviffer 
Ordnungen Gotte3 und geiwiffer Triebe, die Gott bon Natur in das Her; 
eines jeden Menfdhen gepflangt bat, und auf Grund der natiirliden 
GotteZerfenntni3 und der fic) im Gelwiffen fundtuenden Kenntnis de3 
Moralgefebes das menjdjlide Gejchlecht hier auf Erden auch nad dem 
Siindenfall miteinander lebt und fitreinander arbeitet und fo felber daz 
fiir forgt, dak auferlich Anjtand und gute Gitte getwahrt twerbde. 

Kinnen denn, fragen wir, die Unglaubigen fo ettvas haben, aufz 
ridten und unterjtiipen? Wir antivorten unbedenflich mit Sa. Das 
gehort zum Amt eines jeden Familienvaters, ob er ein CHhrift ijt oder 
nit, einer jeden Obrigfeit auch in rein Heidnijden Landern, dak foldje 
Negeln, Gefebe und Ordnungen gemacht und durchgefiihrt werden, die 
gur Wufrechterhaltung guter Zucht und Chrbarfeit erforderlich find. 
Demgemap hat auch eine heidnifde Obrigfeit ein Urtcil daritber, was 
auperlid) recht und unrecht, gut und bodfe ift; denn dies alles Liegt anuj 
rein natiirlidem Gebiet. Died alles hat nichts damit gu tun, wie man 
vor Gott gerecht und jelig wird. Die iustitia civilis ijt auch nicht cine 
Art Vorftufe der Befehrung. Gie hat e3 nur mit dicfem Leben gu tun. 
Gott belohnt fie aud. Wer fleigig ijt und fich vor Unrecht hiitet, fommt 
boran, bringt e3 zu WAnjehen und Wohlitand auf Erden. Cin Lafter- 
fnedht dDagegen verliert Hab und Gut und wird von feinen Mitmenfden 
veradtet. Aber die VBelohnung, die die iustitia civilis einbringt, begieht 
fich nur auf diefes Leben; auf das Urteil im Diingften Gericht iibt fie 
feine Wirfung aus; da wird der ehrbare Weltmenjch mit dem Lajter- 
tnecht gufammen verdammt. Hingegen hier auf Erden im biirgerlicen 
Leben ijt der Unterfdied gwifden ehrbaren Weltfindern und groben Ge- 
jebesitbertretern tvoh{ gu beadjten. Aber felbjt diefe rein aufere Ge- 
rechtigfeit im biirgerlicjen Leben ijt bei den meiften Menfden mangelhajt 
und unbvollfommen, tie unfer Befenntni fagt: Iustitia civilis rara est 
inter homines. 

Wie ftimmt nun da3 Gefagte mit der Heiligen Schrift? 


*) Reiner fann fich felber die Chre geben, die ihm gebiihrt, fondern einer gibt 
fie Dem andern. Das ift ein wefentliches Stiicf des Fundamentes, auf dem fich die 
menfdjliche Gefellfchaft aufbaut, dak ein jeder darauf bedadcht ift, dak ihm die 
anbdern die Ehre geben, die ihm gufommt, die 3u geben man ihm fchuldig ift. So 

- viel ift Den Menfehen daran gelegen, von andern geehrt 3u werden, dah fie dariiber 
Guperlich ihre Liifte einigermafen befimpfen, bereit find, BVerlufte auf fic) gu neb- 
men, wenn das um der Ehre willen ndtig ift, ja fogar den Tod 3u erleiden, tenn 
Die Ehre das erfordert. 
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Nehmen wir zunadhjt die Gefdhidte vom Giindenfall. ,,Da wurden 
ibrer beiden Augen aufgetan und tourden gewahr, daf fie nacend waren, 
und flocdten Feigenblatter gujammen und madhten ihnen Schiirgze”, 
1Mvj.3,7. Was hier berichtet wird, gefdah gleich nad dem Giinden- 
fall, ehe Adam und Cba Bufe getan Hatten. Wber obgleich fie fich im 
geiftliden Tode befanden, hatten fie dod) Sinn und Verjtandnis fiir das, 
was auferlich anjtandig und ehrbar ijt. Daraus, dak Adam und Coa 
jich SHhiirgen madten, um ihre Bloge gu bedecfen, geht hervor, dak Gott 
audy in unbefehrte Leute cin getvijfes Gefiihl fiir Chre und WAnftand 
gelegt bat, fraft defjen e$ moglicd) ijt, Dak trob der Sitnde auch unter 
Weltmenfdhen ecinigermagpen aupere Chrbarfeit getvahrt bleibt. Sole 
Regeln und Verordnungen miiffen durchaus nicht immer auf den Cin-z 
jug de3 Wortes Gottes und der chriftlicden Religion guritcgefiihrt 
iverden. 

Wus der Gefdhichte vom Sitndenfall bringen wir nod einen Vers: 
»lUnd Gott der SErr fprach: Siehe, Adam ift tworden alZ unfer einer 
und weik, was gut und bofe ijt”, 1 Moy. 3,22. Adam hatte nad dem 
Giindenfall und trok deSfelben die geijtige Fabigfeit, gwifden gut und 
bife 3u unterfdjeiden. Auch der natiirlide Menfdh hat eine, wenn aud 
qejdhivadhte, Erfenntnif von dem, twas recht und unredht ijt. Go redet 
Paulus 1 Kor. 5 von Siinden, da auch die Heiden nicht von gu fagen 
wiffen. 

Vejonders widhtig find uns die Worte, mit denen Gott nad der 
Sintflut Noah und feine Sohne fegnete, 1 Mof.8,21—9,17. Gott 
macht hier einen Sund mit Noah und mit allen feinen Nachfommen, alfo 
aud) mit Unglaubigen: ,, Dies fei das Beichen de3 Bundes, den ich aufz 
gerichtet Habe gwifden mir und allem Fleifh auf Erden.“ 
Trog der Siinde foll der Menjeh der Herr der gangen Schopfung bleiben. 
Gott gibt der fiindigen Menjchheit ein dreifadhes Verfpreden. Das 
menjelice Gefdledht joll fic) mehren, e3 foll die Herrjchaft haben itber 
die gange Kreatur, und e3 foll cin Gemeinfaaftsleben gu 
ji}ren imjtanbde fein. &B. 5: ,al8 der fein Bruder ijt”. Das 
Gefeb joll als ein Riegel den alten Adam einigermagen im Baum alten. 
¥.6: ,Wer Menjchenblut vergeupt, de3 Blut foll auch durch Menfden 
vergojfen tverden.” Und nun fommt eine recht merfwiirdige Vegriindung 
diefer Strafandrohung. Warum joll e3 erlaubt fein, Tiere gu toten und 
gu fdlacdhten, aber verboten fein, Menfchenblut gu vergieRen? Der 
Menjeh ijt durd den Fall nicht gum Tier getworden. Cr ijt trob der 
Siinde cin Menjfch geblieben. Gott begriindet fein BVerbot, Menfdjen- 
blut gu bergieBen, mit den Worten: ,,.Denn Gott hat den Menjfehen gu 
jeinem Bilde gemacht.” Gott fagt died nicht bom Menfcjen im Stande 
der Unjchuld, auch nicht nur bom befehrten Menjfdjen, fondern bon der 
gefamten Menfchheit nad dem Fall. Dies fchlieRt alle in fich, Glaubige 
und Unglaubige. Gott febt auch noch nach dem Fall den Menfdjen hoch 
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iiber alle anbdern Rreaturen. ,€r umgibt den Menfden mit einem 
fdiigenden Wall, jehiikt ihn vor fich felber.” Diefer Sdhubwall ijt das 
Vewuptyein einer befonderen Ehre, die auch dem gefallenen Menfdjen 
nod gufommt. Deffen ijt fich auch jeder Menjoh von Natur betwust. 
Das hat Gott einem jeden ins Herz gefdrieben. 

Das eben Gejagte wird von Paulus bejtatigt in der Predigt, die er 
in Athen Hielt. ,,3n ihm leben, weben und find wir, als auch etlide 
Poeten bei euch gefagt haben: Wir find jeines Gefdhledt3”, Apoft. 17, 28. 
sndem Paulus jagt ,wir’, fdliekt er fich mit den unglaubigen Heiden 
gujammen. uch nocd nad dem Fall ijt der Menfd die vornehmite 
Kreatur, die Krone der gangen Sdhipfung, ein Wefen begabt mit einer 
verniinftigen Geele. Cr fann denfen und reden. Ym Gegenfak gu den 
ieren und Teufeln hat der gefallene Menfd die capacitas convertendi, 
die freilich feine capacitas activa, fondern passiva ift. 

€s hat aud der HErr FEjus felber gelegentlich itber das Thema 
der allgemeinen Chre, die einer bom andern nimmt, fich ausgefproden, 
uf. 14, 7—11. Das Wort edtdtegos iiberfegt Luther cin Ehr- 
licherer”. Genau genommen, begeidjnet das Wort einen, dem wegen 
feines Berufes oder Stande3 oder Alters, oder was e3 fonft fein mag, 
eine grogfere Chre gufommt. Jn der Kirde gilt Chrifti Wort: ,,Xhr follt 
eud nicht lajjen Meifter nennen; denn einer ijt euer Meijter, Chri- 
jtus; ibr aber feid alle Briider”, Matth. 23, 8.10; und das Wort Pauli: 
»Oie ijt fein Jude nod Griede, hie ift fein Knecht noch Freier; hie ijt 
fein Mann nod Weib; denn ihr feid allgzumal einer in Chrifto XCju’, 
Gal. 3,28. Aber im biirgerliden Leben find Rangunterfdiede gang in 
der Ordnung. Jn einem jeden Lande gibt e3 gewwiffe gefellfdaftlide 
Ordnungen, die man nidt einfach ignorieren fann. Ym biirgerliden 
Leben gibt e3 Hobhere und Niedere. C3 ijt durdaus nicht Gottes Wille, 
dak man alles nivellieren foll. Mur fo fann das in Giinde gefallene 
menfdlide Gefdledht iiberhaupt iweiterbeftehen, daR ein jeder dem 
anbdern die Ehre eriveijt, die ihm bon Rechts wegen gufommt. 

Locus classicus fiir die Getwalt der weltliden Obrigfeit ijt Rom. 
13,1—7. Wir veriveifen aud auf Rim. 1, 19 ff. gum Betveife fiir da3, 
twas iwir itber die natiirlicje GotteSerfenntnis gefagt haben.  Diefe 
Stellen find fo befannt, dak wir jebt nicht tweiter auf fie eingugehen 
brauden. Daf ein tweltlidjes Reich fiir die AWufredhterhaltung feiner 
Chre und Wiirde ndtigenfalls fampfen muf, fagt der HSErr Chrijtus im 
Verhir vor Pilatus, Joh. 18,36. °Wus 1 Petr. 2, 13—16 lernen wit, 
daz Gott felber der Obrigkeit bas Recht gegeben hat, die Untertanen oder 
die Birger deS Vande3 und ihr Tun gu beurteilen. ’*Ayatoxordy, 
twas Luther mit Fromme iiberfebt, heigt eigentlid) ,,die da Gutes tun’. 
(Stocthardt, Kommentar zum 1. Petribrief, S.111f.) Alfo jede twelt- 
lide Obrigfeit, und tenn fie aus reinen Seiden befteht, fann und foll 
dariiber entfdeciden, twas auf natiirlidem Gebiet recht und unredt, gut 
und bife ift. Man Hore, wie Luther fich hieritber ausfpridt anlaplid 
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pes guten Rates, den Yethro Moje gab: ,,Yethro fabhret frei heraus und 
lehrt Mofen, der da gar voll de3 Heiligen Geiftes war, twie er regieren 
mige, da doch das Gegenjpiel gefdehen follte und Mofes den Heiden 
lehren, wie er regieren miipte. Aber e8 gefdieht darum, angugeigen, 
wie Gott da Weltreich in die Vernunft gefaffet habe; und da hat er Wib 
genug gegeben, leiblidje Gachen gu regieren. ... Diefes alles ijt der 
Vernunft Gabe und Gefdenf, ihr von Gott mitgeteilt und verliehen. 
Davon darf man nicht die Heilige Schrift um Rat fragen, fondern Gott 
fat auch unter alle Heiden foldje Gabe in die Rapufe getworfen. .. . 
Seiden find viel meifer erfunden tworden denn Chriften, fie haben viel 
lauftiger, auSrichtiger, gejdidter Weltfaden ordnen und gu ihrer End- 
jdhaft bringen fOnnen denn die Heiligen Gotte3, wie denn Chriftus aud 
im Evangelium fagt: Die Kinder der Welt find Hitger denn die Kinder 
des Lichts in ihrer Art. Gie wiffen beffer aukere Sachen gu ordnen denn 
St. Paulus oder andere Heilige. Daher haben auch die Romer fo herr- 
lide Gefebe und Rechte gehabt, .. . daf fie alles gewuft und fein ordent- 
lich getan, ohne Rat und Unterricht der Heiligen Schrift oder der AWpoftel, 
wie Denn St. Paulus in der Cpiftel, die er ihnen gefdrieben hat, diesfalls 
nidjt3 gebeut oder borfdreibt; allein erinnert er fie, dak fie twohlgeord- 
netem und bon Gott gebotenem Regimente Folge tun... . WLS gu der 
Apojtel Beit gab er da3 rimifde Kaifjertum. Wietwohl e3 cin gottlojes 
Reich war und fich hart wider die Chrijten legte, doch regierten fie dDurd 
die Vernunft und wurden von jedermanniglich gefirdtet, hielten guten 
Frieden; e3 twar gu ibrer Beit allenthalben Frieden, die Welt jtand gar 
offen. Dies war ein irdifd, verniinftiq Reid.” (St. V., III, 994 ff.) 
G. Giibener 
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Erasmus on Luther 
1524—1536 


Luther’s opposition to the Church of Rome was welcomed by 
many leaders in Church and State who had long chafed under the 
yoke of Popery. One of these leaders was the renowned Humanist 
Erasmus of Rotterdam. Yet Erasmus, like so many others, had 
not grasped the fundamental principles of Luther’s Reformation. 
In the articulus stantis et cadentis ecclesiae, that of justification by 
grace, through faith, without works, Erasmus remained a good 
Romanist. For many years he refused to take up his pen against 
Luther in spite of urgent requests and demands on the part of 
Rome. Finally he yielded. 

Pressed from all sides, Erasmus could not resist the pressure. 
He asked the nuncio Aleander for a permit to read Luther’s works. 
Aleander referred him to Paul Bombasius, who got the permit from 
Pope Clement. 
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Early in 1524 Erasmus sent drafts of the Free Will to the Pope 
and to King Henry, promising to finish it if His Majesty were 
pleased with the sample. 

Conrad Mutianus to Erasmus welcomed the Free Will in Feb- 
ruary, 1524. He taught: “There is only one God and one Goddess, 
though there are as many names as deities — for example, Jupiter, 
Sol, Apollo, Moses, Christ, Luna, Ceres, Proserpina, Tellus, and 
Mary.” 

Audin says Luther held “understanding of the Scriptures was 
the greatest boon which man could receive from his Creator; 
a treasure which he did not believe had been given by Heaven to 
the philosopher” — Erasmus. 

Luther lettered Erasmus on April 15, 1524: “Please remain now 
what you have always professed yourself desirous of being: a mere 
spectator of our tragedy.” He wasn’t qualified to meddle with 
theology. 

Sadoleti, Peter Canisius, and many other Romanists said the 
same. 

On June 3, 1524, Erasmus told Baron Hieroslaus Laski, am- 
bassador of the King of Poland: “Luther is a learned man; his 
teachings are beyond my power to judge; he certainly taught much 
well and attacked abuses strongly; I approve most his commen- 
taries on the Psalms and the Tessaradecas, approved even by those 
that condemned the rest.” 

Celio Caliagnini’s On the Free Will against Luther so delighted 
Erasmus that he wished to have it printed. 

To Zwingli on August 31, 1524: Luther erred in denying free 
will and in teaching justification by faith only. 

Erasmus had assured King Henry not one printer in all Basel 
would dare print a single word against Luther; but the work was 
printed by Froben in September, 1524. It speaks of Luther with 
marked respect. The gravest charge is a fondness for overstate- 
ment. Erasmus ends: “I approve of those who ascribe something 
to free will but rely most upon grace.” God helps the man as 
a father supports the first steps of a young child; only, God does 
not do it all. 

To Bishop John Fisher of Rochester on September 4, 1524: 
“How I triumph I know not; I certainly sustain a threefold contest: 
with those Roman pagans who are jealous of me; with certain 
theologians and monks who are turning every stone to destroy me; 
and with some rabid Lutherans who roar at me because I alone, 
they say, retard their triumph. ... The Lutheran faction is in- 
creasing every day and now extends to Savoy, Lorraine, Spain, and 
even Milan. Burgundy, next door to us, is thrown into confusion.” 
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Melanchthon wrote Erasmus on September 30, 1524: “Your 
moderation pleases us, though you have thrown on passages some 
grains of black salt. But Luther is so angry as to be able to get 
nothing out of it. Besides, he promises to show himself in his reply 
as moderate as you are.... I know his grateful feelings for you; 
it makes me hope he will answer you without delay.... Luther 
salutes you with respect.” 

Capito to Brueckner on October 14 called Erasmus’s Free Will 
a “carnal book.” He with Hedio, Bucer, and others to Luther on 
November 23 expressed contempt for this “slave of glory,” who 
preferred “peace with Antichrist to war under Christ.” 

Bullinger to Stilz called the book “blasphemous.” 

To King Ferdinand of Hungary on November 20, 1524: “God 
grant that this drastic and bitter remedy, which, in consequence of 
Luther’s apostasy, has stirred up all the world like a body which is 
sick in every part, may have a wholesome effect for the recovery 
of Christian morals.” 

Erasmus to Wimpheling on November 25: He was no gladiator 
in the arena, no leader in the fight. 

To Melanchthon on December 10, 1524: “I hope mankind will 
be the better for the acrid medicines with which he has dosed them. 
Perhaps we needed a surgeon who would use knife and cautery... . 
His genius is vehement. We recognize in him that Achilles of men 
who knows not what it is to yield.... Success like Luther’s might 
spoil the most modest of men.” 

To Duke George on December 12: “When Luther first spoke, 
the whole world applauded, and Your Highness among the rest... . 
Cardinals, even monks, encouraged him. He had taken up an ex- 
cellent cause. ... The Pope put out a bull, the emperor put out 
an edict, and there were prisons, fagots, and burnings. Yet all was 
in vain. What could a pigmy like Erasmus do against a champion 
who had beaten so many giants? ... Perhaps I thought that such 
disorders required the surgeon and that God was using Luther as 
He used Pharaoh and Nebuchadnezzar. Luther could not have 
succeeded so signally if God had not been with him, especially when 
he had such a crew of admirers behind him. ... Two poor creatures 
have been burned at Brussels, and the whole city has turned Lu- 
theran. .. .” 

He had not before obeyed his commands, “first, because I felt 
myself unfitted by my age and qualifications for this most perilous 
work; secondly, because I considered that Luther, whatever may be 
the worth of his doctrine, is a kind of necessary evil, in the present 
corrupt state of the Church, and I hoped that the effect of that bitter 
and violent remedy would be a return of good health to the body 
of the Christian people.” 


47 
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Vives told Erasmus he had found King Henry reading the Free 
Will in November, and he was greatly pleased. 

Kaiser Karl congratulated Erasmus for having done more than 
Popes, kings, and universities to stem Protestantism. Pope Clem- 
ent VII would have Erasmus in mind. The vast majority, however, 
were utterly disappointed. The mountain had labored and brought 
forth a ridiculous mouse. 

Ambrosius Catharinus, who had attacked Luther, now scented 
Pelagianism in the Free Will and fiercely fell upon it. 

The Prince of Carpi, who stood high at Rome, scored Erasmus. 
“You treat Luther too gently. He is a madman, an obstinate heretic! 
Your praise is indecorous, your mildness ridiculous.” 

Audin comments: “He impaired his work, already so feeble, 
by commonplace compliments to his opponents; his exordium is 
a hymn to Luther, which roused the indignation of the Sorbonne. ... 
His peroration is a new canticle in honor of his rival. Erasmus 
ought not to have meddled with theology, which Luther understood 
much better than he. ... 

“Erasmus mistook himself. ... In wishing to dispute with 
Luther, he ought carefully to have avoided doctrinal matters. . 

“The noise which he had made in the world gradually ceased. 
His crown became tarnished: a monk dethroned him.... The star 
that at first appeared but as a luminous speck in the horizon of 
Saxony increased in splendor with constant rapidity, so that it died 
in sinking behind Basel without the world heeding it.” 

Lilly says: “If judged from a purely metaphysical point of 
view, it can hardly be said to merit such examination.” 

The monks called him a fox laying waste the Lord’s vineyard, 
worse than Lucian, having done more harm to the faith than 
Luther himself. 

Harnack calls the work “the crown of Erasmus’s literary work; 
but it is an entirely secular, at bottom an irreligious treatise.” 

Erasmus wrote King Henry: “I expect stoning, and already 
some furious pamphlets have been flung at my head.” 

To another: “There is a certain divine at Constance who has 
my picture in his study for no other reason than that he may spit 
on it as he walks by it, and, on being questioned whence his hatred 
springs, replies that it was due to me that he had to endure this 
calamitous era.” 

Cochlaeus put the work of Erasmus into German. Erasmus 
was dissatisfied with the faulty translation. In several letters he 
blames the passionate, personal tone and his carelessness in state- 
ments of facts. 

Luther, on November 1, 1524, wrote he was ashamed to answer 
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so unlearned a book of so learned a man. Urged by many, he at 
last, in December, 1525, wrote On the Unfree Will. 

Seven Latin and two German editions were printed within 
a year. Luther was willing to have all his works perish except his 
Catechism and the Unfree Will. 

Audin judges it is “like everything else proceeding from his 
pen, keen, violent, and occasionally coarse. Erasmus is represented 
in it as a Pyrrhonist, an Epicurean, a blasphemer, and even an 
atheist; he who at the very time made a vow to our Lady of Loreto 
and composed in praise of the Blessed Virgin hymns which the 
Archbishop of Besancon inserted in his liturgy. ... He besought 
the Elector of Saxony to punish Luther’s insolence; but his letter, 
which ten years previously Frederick would not have exchanged 
for a province, was unanswered. He thought to revenge himself 
for the silence of Duke John, who had succeeded to that prince, by 
writing to Luther himself, who also took no notice of his epistle. . . . 
He accordingly shut himself up in his cell . . . and labored for ten 
whole days in provoking his style, as one would a lion to make him 
roar; but all to no purpose. ... In spite of all his efforts his work 
was a mere effort, without fancy, energy, or fluency.... A pain- 
fully produced volume —the Hyperaspistes of 1526 in two vol- 
umes.” — Reason reveals truth as well as Scripture. — “Misfortune 
is sacred. ... All the laurels which the world decreed to him, 
which he will not bear with him to the tomb, he would see trans- 
ferred one by one to the head of his adversary.” 

Christopher Hollis declares the Hyperaspistes “can only be de- 
scribed as a piece of masterly mud-slinging.” 

It charmed Saint Sir Thomas More, a past master in that art. 

A friend of Erasmus, James Montanus of Muenster, on Jan- 
uary 9, 1525, wrote Pirkheimer that Erasmus could not possibly 
refute Luther. 

Lilly says: “The sort of literary dictatorship which Erasmus 
once exercised through Europe had passed away.” 

Christopher Hollis: “Luther was a religious man, who believed 
in an untrue religion; Erasmus was an irreligious man.... Intel- 
lectually Erasmus was not the forerunner of Luther.” 

Prof. F. X. Kiefl judges: “Erasmus, with his concept of free, 
unspoiled human nature, was intrinsically much more foreign to the 
Church than Luther. He only combated it, however, with haughty 
skepticism; for which reason Luther with subtle psychology up- 
braided him for liking to speak of shortcomings and the misery of 
the Church of Christ in such a way that his readers could not help 
laughing instead of bringing his charges, with deep sighs, as be- 
seemed before God.” 
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Imbart de la Tour says: “One will look in vain in Erasmus’s 
work for that which was the power of Luther, . . . the richness of 
soul and of accent found in Luther.” 

Erasmus defended himself against Albertus Pius, Prince of 
Carpi, on October 10, 1525: “Has Luther borrowed nothing from 
Augustine and St.Paul? You ask me why I did not speak out at 
once. Because I regarded Luther as a good man, raised up by 
Providence to correct the depravity of the age.” 

Erasmus witnessed the failure of Carlstadt’s logical thought and 
wrote in 1525: “Luther is almost orthodox.” (Epist., p. 911.) 

To J. Henckel, secretary to the Queen of Hungary, on March 7, 
1526: “What the power, what the attraction, of the Evangel is the 
times show us plainly. In the name of the Evangel, and in that 
alone, we see the whole world roused from its lethargy and stripped 
of its past.” 

To John a Lasco on March 8, 1526, and to Francis Sylvius on 
March 13, 1526, Erasmus felt like the gladiators forced to fight with 
the tigers and the lions. 


To the Dominican Faber: “You see how fiercely Luther strikes 
at me, moderate though I was.... Ten editions of his reply have 
been published already. The great men of the Church are afraid 
to touch him, and you want poor me to do it again, me who am 
too weak to make myself feared and too little of a saint in my life 
not to dread what may be said of me.... He yet expects me to 
thank him for his gentle handling.” 

In another letter he writes: “Indulgences, with which the 
monks so long fooled the world with the connivance of the 
theologians, are now exploded. ... In England at this present time 
there is neither house nor tavern, I had almost said brothel, where 
the sacrifice is not offered and money paid for it.” 

To Bishop Michel of Langres on March 13, 1526: “In Luther 
I find to my surprise two different persons. One writes in such 
a way that he seems to breathe the apostolic spirit; the other makes 
use of such unbecoming invective as to appear to be altogether 
unmindful of it.” 

To Luther on April 11, 1526. Once he had been friendly to the 
Reformer: the wonderful success of Luther was then not un- 
justified.... Far from being aggressive to Luther, his books dis- 
played an almost excessive moderation. To this calmness Luther 
responds by insults, which might well have come from a 
drunkard. ... As for his love of glory he had obtained all the 
satisfaction he desires, seeing he is today a true tyrant: he has 
satellites, supporters, collaborators, translators, to his orders. Noth- 
ing is lacking save the diadem. 
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Alberto Pio, Prince of Carpi, to Erasmus, May 1, 1526, suspected 
all theology coming from the author of the Praise of Folly, “that 
infected soil whence sprang spontaneously such great trees bearing 
poisoned fruit.” Erasmus does not criticize some Lutheran dogmas. 
Does he not thereby tacitly imply approval of those he refuses to 
condemn? 

To Simon Pistorius in 1526: Vices which under the pretext of 
religion have crept into the Church and have so far prevailed that 
they have almost extinguished any spark of evangelical vigor. 

To Gattinara on March 30, 1527: As for heresies, the ax and 
the fire could not end them. 

The Hyperaspistes of Erasmus displeased Melanchthon, but 
Duke George on January 1, 1527, asked Erasmus to continue a labor 
so brilliantly begun. 

He did; the second part came out in September. 

To Duke George, September 2: “Luther amazes me. If the 
spirit which is in him be an evil one, no more fatal monster was 
ever born.... If a mixed one, how can two spirits so strong exist 
in the same person?” 

To Pirkheimer on October 19: “I could agree with Arians and 
Pelagians if the Church approved what they taught.” 

To the Kaiser on September 2, 1527: He had drawn upon him- 
self the hatred of the whole Lutheran party, and his life was not 
safe if the Kaiser refused his protection. 

The Kaiser to Erasmus on December 13, 1527: “Thanks to you 
alone, Christianity has arrived at results to which the emperors, the 
Popes, the princes, and all the efforts of learned men have been 
unable to attain.” 

To Duke George on December 30, 1527: “It is hard to have 
recourse to amputation and cauterizing when the greater part of 
the system is impregnated with the malady. ... I see nothing else 
now remains for us save prayer.” 

Clement VII: “The Holy See has never set the seal of its ap- 
probation on the spirit of Erasmus, but it has spared him in order 
that he might not separate himself from the Church and embrace 
the cause of Lutheranism to the detriment of our interests.” He 
said this after looking into the Antapologia of a Spanish theologian 
to reenforce the attack of the Prince of Carpi on Erasmus. 

To Simon Pistorius on February 5, 1528: “All Germany de- 
tests me.” 

To the Elector Hermann, Archbishop of Koeln, on March 18, 
1528: The calamity in the world “day by day was becoming more 
intense, threatening to culminate in utter chaos and confusion, un- 
less by some divine intervention, like a deus ex machina, suddenly 
appearing on the scene, bringing about some unexpected exit to this 
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stormy tragedy.... I have again and again urged the emperor to 
peace. He thus replies in his last letter: “There is no proper reason 
why any person should doubt that we have strenuously put forth 
all the efforts which were in our power to secure peace in each 
state, while as to what efforts we shall put forth in the future we 
prefer to show those by actions.” 

“These words do not savor very much of peace. ... Certain 
persons have carried the Mass so far that it almost becomes with 
unlearned and sordid priests, or rather sacrificers, a source of profit 
and ground of confidence for evil-living men.” 

To Duke George of Saxony on March 24, 1528: “If the bishops 
and priests, nay, if we all turned with all our heart to the Lord, 
understanding that this is the hand of God, He would remove His 
anger from us, and His mercy would give a happy end to these 
disturbances.” 

To Christoph von Stadion, Bishop of Augsburg, on August 26, 
1528: “Some theologians, in their hatred of Luther, condemn good 
and pious sayings which do not emanate from him at all, but from 
Christ and the apostles. Thus, owing to their malice and stupidity, 
many remain in the party adverse to the Church who would other- 
wise have forsaken it, and many join it who would otherwise have 
kept aloof.” The invective employed is harming not Luther but 
the Church. 

To an English bishop in August: “So many of these houses 
both of men and women are public brothels. ... The malice of 
these creatures will breed a revolution worse than Luther’s. .. . 
It would be better if there were no images at all and if prayer were 
addressed only to Christ.... The storm has come upon us by the 
will of God, who is plaguing us as He plagued the Egyptians. Let 
us confess our sins and pray for mercy.” 

In another letter he writes: “Luther has been pierced often 
enough, but he lives yet — lives in the minds of men to whom he 
is commended by the wickedness of the monks. ... You have not 
finished Luther, and while Luther lives, you will hide like snails 
in your shells.” 

To Juan Genesius Sepulveda Cordubensis on September 1, 
1528: “Whatever of good there may be in Luther’s teaching and 
exhortation we shall put in practise, not because it emanates from 
him but because it is true and agrees with Holy Scripture.” 

To J. Bishop on September 1, 1528, he owned that on several 
points the Lutheran doctrines were excellent and that he was 
ready to conform himself to them when they were in agreement 
with the Gospel. 

To Fonseca, Archbishop of Toledo, on March 28, 1529: “It seems 
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henceforth allowable to insult one formerly regarded as the star 
of Germany.” 

To Louis Ber, president of St. Peter’s College at Basel on 
April 1: “There may be arguments about the Real Presence, but 
I will never believe that Christ would have allowed His Church 
to remain so long in such an error (if error it be) as to worship 
a wafer for God. The Lutheran notion that any Christian may con- 
secrate or absolve or ordain I think pure insanity.” 

To Aemilius ab Aemilio on May 29, 1529: “None speaks of 
Christ.... Paganism comes to life again; Pharisees fight against 
the Gospel.” 

To Bishop Cuthbert Tunstall on January 31, 1530: “I could find 
600 passages in Augustine and quite as many in St. Paul which 
would now be called heretical. I am but a sheep; but a sheep may 
bleat when the Gospel is being destroyed.” 

To “the Melanchthon of Romanism,” Bishop J.Sadoleti, the 
Papal Secretary, on March 7, 1530: “In the first place, they should 
have let alone Luther and his Theses about indulgences and not 
have poured oil upon the flame. Then it was a mistake to take 
action by means of monks, whom almost every one hates, and to 
have recourse to impotent bellowings among the people and to the 
burning of men and books. Lastly it would have been better to 
connive at, to put up with, these people, just as we put up with 
Gipsies and Jews.” 

To the Bishop of Hildesheim on March 15, 1530: “It is enough 
to believe that the real body and blood of our Lord are actually 
present.” 

To the Bishop of Wuerzburg on June 25, 1530: “Lutheranism 
had struck its roots too deeply, so deeply that no harsh methods 
could suppress it.” 

To Cardinal Thomas Campegi on August 10 or 18, 1530: “There 
is danger that this tumult may tend to the destruction of the whole 
Church. Especially when the people are persuaded that this 
business is authorized by the Pope himself and that the bishops and 
abbots are largely responsible.” 

To Egnatius on March 13, 1531: “I tried to keep out of the 
fray, but into the arena I had to go, though nothing was more 
abhorrent to my nature.” : 

To Cardinal Augustine on April 12, 1531: “The Lutherans 
had some right to be angry with me.” 

In his Concord of the Church in July, 1533: “Let the Church 
suppress in her creed, in her worship, in her Christian life, every- 
thing savoring of superstition.” 

To John Choler on September 9: “I see that it will simply 
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come to pass that, if the Lutheran cause declines, such a tyranny 
of monks will arise as will make us wish for Luther again.” 

Paul III was the fourth Pope to implore Erasmus to come over 
and save the Church, on May 1, 1535. On August 1 he gave him 
a living of 600 florins at Deventer, the beginning of 3,000 ducats 
needed to support the red hat of a cardinal. Erasmus declined the 
hat — too old. 

In his Colloquies Erasmus confessed he felt like praying, “Saint 
Socrates, pray for us!” At his death on July 12, 1536, he prayed, 
“OQ Mother of God, remember me!” 

Secretary Lilly of the Catholic Union of Great Britain declares: 
“Erasmus always held, and never shrank from saying, that Luther 
had been hounded into revolt; that the Roman Curia had to thank 
their own blindness and blundering for converting ‘a harmless 
necessary reformer into a needless and noxious rebel.’ ... The 
mind of Erasmus was, in the proper sense of the word, skeptical. 
In Erasmus we have the polished irony of the philosopher; in 
Luther the fiery denunciation of the prophet.” 

Gibbon judges: “Erasmus may be considered the father of 
rational theology.” 

Maurice Wilkinson asserts: “There were some splendid names 
in the party of conservative reform: Leo X himself, San Georgio, 
Cajetano, Erasmus, Sadolet, Warham, Fisher, Colet, and More. 
It seems strange that these could effect nothing visible at the time; 
it is but a striking instance of the powerlessness of intellect and 
worth in this world against popular passion and violence. . . . 
At this momentous period of the world’s history it seems probable, 
however, that more than human activities intervened.” 

President Baudrillart of the Catholic Institute at Paris says of 
Erasmus: “Though a religious, he abandoned his convent and 
heaped sarcasm on his religious brethren; though a priest, he 
never said Mass and seldom assisted at it; the prayers of the 
breviary, fasting, abstinence, and the rules of penance he considered 
ridiculous and ignored them. He respected dogma only for form’s 
sake. ‘If one wish,’ he wrote, ‘to attain that peace, that concord, 
which is the ideal of our religion, one must speak as little as pos- 
sible of the definitions of dogma and permit free and personal 
judgment to each upon many points.’ Like certain of our con- 
temporaries he proposes simply the revision of certain doctrines 
long taught by the Church. He interprets Holy Scripture in a 
manner that is almost rationalistic; he wishes the spiritual sense 
alone to be seen. Speaking of the history of Adam and Eve, he 
says: ‘If you read all that having only regard for the surface, 
I cannot see that you do anything more useful for your soul than 
if you recite the history of the clay tablets of Prometheus and the 
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fire stolen from heaven to give life to the dust. Perhaps it is even 
more profitable to read the fables of paganism as allegories than to 
nourish oneself upon narratives from Holy Scripture whilst re- 
maining bound to the letter! 

“That which he extols under the name of Christian philosophy 
is in reality the wisdom of the ancients. 

“The prodigious multiplicity of his accomplishments, his con- 
tinuous and varied works, the copiousness of his views, the life 
and richness of his style, the vivacity and keenness of his wit, 
gave him an influence on his age which has many times been 
compared, with little exaggeration, to that of Voltaire of the 
eighteenth century. 

“It was he who committed Humanism to absolute contempt for 
the Middle Ages, scholastic philosophy, and the influence of the 
Church. It has been said of his Eulogy of Folly, published first 
in 1509 and multiplied by seven editions in the space of a few 
months, that ‘it is the prolog of the great theological tragedy of 
the sixteenth century.’ ” 

Goethe greatly regretted the Reformation had not been led by 
men like Erasmus. Well, it was led by Erasmus, led for years, led 
nowhere. Time and again he whined, no one listens to me. It took 
Hercules Luther to turn the Tiber into the Vatican. 


W.S. Lilly wonders whether Erasmus as a cardinal “might not 
have withheld Leo, constitutionally indisposed to violent courses, 
from the fatal policy which drove Luther unwillingly into rebellion. 
Certain it is, as Creighton has pointed out, that ‘in all the list of 
men of learning who graced the papal court there is no one found 
to understand the issues raised by Leo and to suggest a basis for 


reconciliation.’ ” 


Clayton declares: “The once popular epigram ‘Erasmus laid the 
egg that Luther hatched’ suggested that but for the revival of 
learning there would have been no Protestant reformation. An 
opinion hardly to be justified when the evidence is examined. 
Luther built on no foundation of Humanism. His revolt was no 
protest by a man of letters. The war he waged was far removed 
from the quarrel of literary men.” 

Professor Faulkner of the Methodist Drew Theological Sem- 
inary judges: “If the Reformers had all been Erasmians, we would 
never have had the Reformation (if I might so say). The Council 
of Trent proved that the Church of Rome was irreformable, that 
the scholastic theology, in which her monstrous abuses were rooted, 
was her ground and rock. That council was the amplest vindication 
of Luther and the complete discrediting of Erasmus as a religious 
Reformer. That Christ is not only Lord and Example (Erasmus) 
but chiefly Savior (Luther) and that the road to Him is by faith 
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alone, — it is that which has made the modern Christian world. 
And it is an absolutely true insight which sees in LUTHER THE 
RELicious REFORMER the promise of our modern civilization in all 
its redeeming and saving potencies, — in him rather than in Eras- 
MUS THE SCHOLAR.” Wn. DaLLMANN 
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What was Written on the Two Tables of the Covenant? 
A Study of the Methods of Modern Criticism 





In the year 1773 Goethe published a small pamphlet entitled 
Was stund auf den Tafeln des Bundes? After referring briefly 
to the establishment of the covenant narrated Ex. 24:1 ff., he con- 
tinues: “Then the Lord said unto Moses, Come up unto Me into 
the mount and be there; and I will give thee tables of stone and 
a law and commandments which I have written. Moses ascends 
to the Lord and is given the specifications for the Tabernacle. 
Finally we are told, And when the Lord had made an end of 
communing with him, He gave him the tables. What was written 
on them no one finds out. The disorder with the calf occurs, and 
Moses breaks the tables before we can even surmise their con- 
tents.” From Ex. 34:12-26 Goethe then draws the conclusion that 
the Ten Commandments, the Mosaic Decalog, was transmitted in 
a twofold tradition, the contents of the Decalog varying essentially 
in the two forms. 

Goethe’s opinion unfortunately did not die with him. It is 
continually being revived by modern radical critics and used by 
them as one of their stock arguments against the Mosaic authorship 
and historical reliability of the Pentateuch. In 1931 J. Powis Smith 
published his Origin and History of Hebrew Law, where we read 
on page 35f.: “The laws in Exodus, chapter 34, originally seem 
to have formed a decalog of their own. It is commonly known as 
the ‘Older Decalog.’ This title implies that it is older than the 
Decalog of Exodus, chapter 20, and Deuteronomy, chapter 5. But 
. . . this opinion is open to serious question. ... This ‘Older 
Decalog’ is variously constructed by different scholars; but all 
agree upon the first two and the last four commandments as having 
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belonged to it. It was first discovered in A. D.1773 by Goethe.” 
He finds the Ten Commandments in vv. 14,17, 18, 19, 20b, 21, 25a, 
25b, 26a, 26b. Julius Bewer, in The Literature of the Old Testament 
in Its Historical Development, 1928, writes, p.39ff.: “The parallel 
to the concluding laws (23:14-19), which is found in Ex. 34: 10-26, 
has received much attention since Goethe thought that he had 
discovered here another decalog, which some have regarded not 
only as older than the moral decalog of Ex. 20, but even as going 
back to Moses himself. ... The sentences immediately following 
(vv. 27,28) have been the cause of the never-ending search for 
the original decalog in the foregoing, although in the nature of the 
case there can be no agreement on the ten laws which are believed 
to constitute it.... The final words ‘the Ten Commandments’ are 
a later addition by one who believed that it was the decalog that 
was originally written on the two tables of stone and not, as the 
author of Ex.34 held, the Book of the Covenant.” Eissfeldt is 
of the opinion that it was customary in Israel to assemble certain 
rules into decalogs. One of these decalogs is found in Ex. 34: 12 ff., 
inscribed perhaps on stone tablets and read at certain festivals by 
a priest representing the god (den Gott). He accepts Mowinckel’s 
suggestion that these particular cultic festivals are to be con- 
ceived as celebrating originally the renewal of God’s covenant 
with Israel and asserts that later generations based their presenta- 
tion of the establishment of the covenant on the exalted stage 
of Sinai in the ritual of this festival. (Einleitung, 1934, p. 78 f.) 
Another well-known German radical, Paul Rohrbach, informs us, 
after referring to Goethe’s pamphlet, that the irrefutable inner and 
outer differences between Ex. 20:1-17 and 34:14-26 prove that the 
two decalogs are memorials of two stages of religious development, 
separated both as to time and content. The cultic decalog (Ex. 34) 
is the older, still standing close to a primitive form of belief in 
a god; the ethical decalog is younger and explainable only in the 
age of prophecy. (Rohrbach, Der Gottesgedanke in der Welt, 
1937, p. 30 f.) 

Is it really so impossible a task to ascertain what was written 
on the first tables, and are we obliged to assume a twofold tradition 
of the Decalog or two actually different decalogs, one earlier, the 
other later, one cultic, the other ethic? With regard to the second 
question, critics are not agreed among themselves. We note that 
J. Powis Smith says that the Sinaitic Decalog was formerly called 
the older one but that in the opinion of modern critics it is the 
younger. Sellin, in his Einleitung, p.28f. assigns Ex. 20 to the 
Elohist, Ex. 34 to the Jahvist, yet ridicules the theory that Ex. 34 
is the older and calls attention to the impossibility of finding 
a decalog at all in Ex. 34 without doing violence to the text. In 
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fact, critics disagree in numbering these commandments, and we 
may just as well count eleven or twelve. Try it yourself. There 
is no plausible reason for assuming a second decalog in Ex. 34. 

But can we know what was written on these tables? Let us 
see what the Bible, after all the safest guide, tells us. 

When the Lord was about to establish His covenant with 
Israel and give to His chosen people His holy Law, He descended 
upon the mount of Sinai, at the foot of which the people had 
assembled. After the final preparations had been made, the Lord, 
in a loud voice and in the hearing of all the people, spake the 
words of the Ten Commandments. Cp. Ex. 20:19-22; Deut. 4:11-13, 
33; 5:4,5,22-26. The Biblical record leaves no doubt as to the 
Decalog’s having been proclaimed in the hearing of all Israel. 
There is not the slightest foundation for the assertion of Eissfeldt, 
Einleitung, p. 242, that according to the original records the people 
did not hear the Ten Commandments out of the mouth of God, 
that the Decalog was given only to Moses and by him transmitted 
to Israel. The only reason Eissfeldt advances is that Ex. 20:18-20 
originally preceded vv. 1-17 but was placed in its present position 
after the Decalog in order that chap. 20:22 to 23:33 might find 
a place in the Sinaitic narrative. His purpose in making this 
utterly unfounded suggestion is evident. In his opinion 20:22 
to 23:33, particularly its opening paragraph, 20: 24-26, was primarily 
a protest by defenders of a simple cult against overrefinement, 
luxuriousness of altars, and centralization of worship, this protest 
dating from any time between the building of Solomon’s Temple 
and Josiah’s reform, a period of ever-increasing refinement of the 
Temple-worship. (Eissfeldt, Einleitung, p. 240-251.) 

When Moses, after the divine promulgation of the Decalog, 
again ascended the mount, God gave him other commandments 
which he was to teach his people, laws recorded chap. 20:22 to 
23:33, the first section of which prohibited idolatry and restricted 
sacrifice to such places where God Himself would record His name, 
by a glorious self-manifestation consecrate the place. The section 
beginning with chap.21 contains what the Lord Himself calls 
“judgments.” Note that these were not spoken to Israel directly 
but that Moses was to say them to Israel, 20:22, set them before 
the people, 21:1. Coming down from the mount, Moses told the 
people all the words of the Lord and “all the judgments.” This 
evidently refers to those words which the people had not heard 
directly out of the mouth of God, the conjunction “and” before 
“all the judgments” being the explanatory “and,” having the 
sense of even, namely; cp. Ex. 24:12; 1 Sam.17:40 (“even in 
a scrip”), etc. The people with one accord expressed their willing- 
ness to do according to the will of the Lord. Perhaps on the 
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same day Moses wrote “all the words of the Lord,” v.4, “in the 
Book of the Covenant,” v.7, not only those he had heard on the 
mount but the Decalog also, since that was the most important part 
of that covenant which the Lord had just made with Israel, 
Ex. 19:5-9; 20:1-17, and the Book of the Covenant would not have 
been complete without this basic law of the covenant, the Ten 
Commandments. After the solemn ratification of the covenant by 
sacrifice and the sprinkling of the blood of the covenant, 24:4-8, 
Moses, Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu and seventy elders “went up 
and saw the God of Israel and did eat and drink,” vv. 9-11. 

It is at this point that the Lord tells Moses: “Come up unto 
Me into the mount and be there; and I will give thee tables of 
stone and a law and commandments which I have written that 
thou mayest teach them,” Ex. 24:12, literally, the tables of stone 
and the Law and the commandment (singular) which I have 
written. The “and” preceding “a law” again is the vav explica- 
tivum; the Lord did not give to Moses blank tables and in addi- 
tion a law but tables on which something was written, namely, 
the Law, even the commandment. Law, thorah, means primarily 
instruction and describes what was written on the tables as 
a teaching. It is derived from the same stem as the verb at the 
end of the sentence, “Thou shalt teach them.” “Commandment” 
designates and describes this Law written on the tables as the 
precept, order, charge, command, which obligates to obedience. 
Now, to what does this expression, the Law and the commandment, 
refer? Does it include the whole legislation from 20:2 to 23:33 
or the section 20:22 to 23:33 or only to the Decalog? We note 
that the term “commandment,” mizvah, occurs only in the Ten 
Commandments, Ex. 20:6, where it is used in the plural, but that 
it does not at all occur in Ex. 20:22 to 23:33. This fact would 
incline us to assume that God, speaking of His commandment, 
His mizvah, has in mind that body of laws called His command- 
ments, mizvoth, in Ex. 20:7, i.e., the Decalog. This assumption 
is proved to be correct by other clear and definite passages of 
Scripture. God Himself told Moses, Ex.34:1: “Hew thee two 
tables of stone like unto the first; and I will write upon these 
tables the words that were in the first tables, which thou brakest.” 
And Moses, who certainly knew what was written on these tables, 
forty years later tells the Israelites, Deut.9:9-11: “When I was 
gone up into the mount to receive the tables of stone, even the 
tables of the covenant which the Lord made with you, then I abode 
in the mount forty days and forty nights, I neither did eat bread 
nor drink water; and the Lord delivered unto me two tables of 
stone written with the finger of God; and on them was written 
according to all the words which the Lord spake with you in the 
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mount out of the midst of the fire in the day of the assembly. And 
it came to pass at the end of forty days and forty nights that 
the Lord gave me the two tables of stone, even the tables of the 
covenant.” In language too clear to be misunderstood, Moses 
himself, who was in a position to know the facts, informs us that 
on the two tables he received on Mount Sinai was written according 
to, exactly like, the words which Israel had heard, hence a copy 
of the Decalog. And in vv. 15-17 he tells them that these are the 
very tables which he broke. Again in Deut. 10:2 the Lord Himself 
tells Moses: “And I will write on the tables the words that were 
in the first tables which thou brakest, and thou shalt put them 
in the ark.” Cp. Ex. 24:1. And as if to avoid all misunderstanding 
as to the identity of the contents of the two sets of tables, Moses 
adds, vv.3,4: “And I made an ark of shittim wood and hewed 
two tables of stone like unto the first and went up into the mount, 
having the two tables in mine hand. And He wrote on the tables, 
according to the first writing, the Ten Commandments which the 
Lord spake unto you in the mount out of the midst of the fire in 
the day of the assembly; and the Lord gave them unto me.” 
Hence the word Ex. 34:28: “And He wrote upon the tables the 
words of the covenant, the Ten Commandments,” do not speak 
of Moses’ writing but of the Lord’s, who was mentioned in the 
preceding words and whose writing had been foretold in Ex. 24:1. 
Hengstenberg refers to Gen. 24:32 and 29:3, where “he” and “they” 
do not refer to “man” and “flocks,” but to persons mentioned 
before. Bewer’s statement that the final words “the Ten Com- 
mandments” are a later addition has not the slightest foundation; 
it is one of the easy and cheap ways of modern critics to get rid 
of material not suited to their theories. Moses was told to write 
the words which the Lord had just spoken to him but was not 
told to write them on tables of stone. The Lord had told Moses: 
‘TI will write upon these tables the words that were in the first 
tables, which thou brakest,” Ex. 34:1, and v. 28 Moses narrates the 
fulfilment of this promise. 

The word “covenant” therefore is used in Ex. 34:28 in a differ- 
ent sense from that in v.27. In v.28 it is explained by Moses 
himself as referring to the Decalog. In v. 27 it refers to the cove- 
nant made “after the tenor of these words,” to the covenant 
mentioned in v. 10 and contained in vv. 10-26. In v. 10 God 
promises to make a covenant, i.e., to renew the covenant made 
with Israel, that covenant which had originally been written in the 
Book of the Covenant, containing both the Decalog and the “judg- 
ments,” Ex. 20-23, and accepted by the people, 24:3-7. This 
covenant had been broken by Israel. And since they had broken 
it by a false worship of God, He warns them once more against 
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all manner of false worship, not only against gross idolatry, 
vv. 11-17, but against every neglect of their divinely prescribed 
worship, or cult, 18-26. “For after the tenor of these words,” 
5° by, according to the mouth, the saying, the exact wording of 
the words which I have just spoken, “did I make My covenant 
with you.” His covenant made on Mount Sinai contained not 
only moral commandments, it comprised also many laws pertaining 
to the form of worship, to the ritual, the cult. This lesson they 
had forgotten; they had worshiped God in a manner forbidden 
by Him. This was the lesson that had to be stressed by Him in 
renewing His covenant. That explains why Ex. 34:10-27 repeats 
not the Decalog, but only laws pertaining to worship, all of which 
are to be found in the original covenant legislation of Ex. 20-23. 
There can be no doubt that according to the divine records 
found in the Pentateuch the two sets of tables of stone contained 
the written Decalog. Whether the Decalog was written in the 
form found in Ex. 20:2-17, which I regard as most probable, or 
in the form of Deut. 5:6-21, or combining the two forms, is of 
little consequence; in each case it was the Decalog, the Ten 
Commandments, the words which Israel had heard out of the 
cloud and the fire. Tu. LAETSCH 
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Eisenach Epistle-lesson for the Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity 


The author of the Letter to the Hebrews is as little known as 
its addressees. This uncertainty as to the identity of the writer 
and the readers of this letter does not render the purpose of the 
letter uncertain and dubious. The recipients of the letter were 
quite evidently Jewish Christians, long-time members of the 
Church, 5:12, who had endured “a great fight of afflictions,” 
10:32-34. They had experienced to the full the persecutions fore- 
told by the Savior, Mark 10:21, 22, and they may still have been 
in the thick of the fight when this letter was written. Evidently 
they were finding it increasingly harder to endure to the end, since 
there seemed to be no end of their persecution in sight. Or if the 
bloody persecution had ceased or abated to some extent, they were, 
as adherents of a religio illicita, still misunderstood, ostracized, 
slandered, by their heathen neighbors and hated with bitter ma- 
levolence by their own fellow-Jews. Because of their faith in the 
crucified Jesus they were still made to feel that they were regarded 
as the offscouring and the refuse in the midst of the people, Lam. 
3:45. And “they found the long sustained conflict with sin, 12:4, 
and the day-by-day contempt and derision they experienced as 
Christians, 13:13, more wearing to the spirit than sharp persecu- 
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tion.” (Expositor’s Greek N.T., p. 235.) They were in grave danger 
of apostasy, of returning to Jewish ritualism and ceremonialism, 
from which they had been delivered by the preaching of the Gospel 
of Christ Jesus. In order to reestablish their wavering faith, the 
author calls their attention to the superiority of the New Covenant, 
into which they had entered through faith in Christ, over the Old 
Testament covenant, to which they wanted to return, to the danger 
of going back to the shadows, which could never make perfect, 
10:1, and of losing the body, the true Mediator, infinitely greater 
than Moses, the perfect High Priest, far surpassing the priests of 
the Old Covenant. In the verses immediately preceding our text 
he had called to their mind the instability of the Old Covenant over 
against the immutability of the New Testament and had exhorted 
them: 12:28. As a practical Seelsorger he points out a number of 
instances of serving reverently and with godly fear that God who 
through Christ’s atoning blood had become their Father, yet is and 
remains a consuming fire. 

Let brotherly love continue, v.1. tdadeAqia is used in the 
New Testament only of that love which binds the hearts of Chris- 
tians together in mutual affection in the knowledge that they all 
are the children of God through faith in Christ Jesus, Gal. 3: 26-28. 
This love, engendered in the Christians through the power of the 
Holy Spirit, is to continue, abide, remain unchanged, in spite of all 
the efforts on the part of Satan to quench it, to cool its ardor. 
Christians are taught of God to love one another, 1 Thess. 4:9, and 
taught in a manner which enables them to practise what they have 
learned, John 15:16,17. Yet they are in constant need of being 
admonished to remain constant in this love. There are so many 
considerations which tend to make them forget that there are no 
closer ties than those of common faith in Jesus, making all be- 
lievers members of one family, brethren and sisters in Christ. “In 
our times, when so many false brotherhoods are established, claim- 
ing to be superior to our brotherhood in Christ, urging their claims 
and their benefits to the detriment and even disruption of our 
spiritual brotherhood in the faith and confession of Christ, it is 
especially necessary to emphasize the divine character of the bond 
of brotherly love which unites us as believers in Christ and to urge 
all our brethren ever to continue therein, cutting loose from every 
antagonistic tie.” (Lenski, Hebrews, p. 476.) 

Let brotherly affection continue even if the brother seems not 
at all worthy of our love; as long as he is a Christian, a member 
of the household of God, so long he is our brother, to be regarded 
and loved by us as our own flesh and blood. Let this brotherly 
affection remain unchanged even if the brother has offended you, 
insulted you, slighted you, harmed you, spoken evil of you, even 
if your flesh cries out for revenge. Let us walk in love as Christ 
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hath loved us and hath given Himself for us an offering and 
a sacrifice, Eph. 5:2, wholly unworthy though we are of such love. 

This love will manifest itself in various ways, two of which the 
apostle names in wv. 2, 3. 

Be not forgetful to entertain strangers; for thereby some have 
entertained angels unawares, v.2. Do not forget to entertain 
strangers, such as are not members of your household; to practise 
hospitality, entertaining not only your friends and relatives, who in 
turn will invite you, but to go farther, to receive into your home 
also those Christians whom you do not know, who are in poverty 
and want and look to you for your assistance. The word gdoEevia 
implies more than the mere entertaining. It expresses that love 
of strangers which will look upon hospitality not only as a Chris- 
tian duty, grudgingly observed because one does not wish to lose 
one’s good standing. It expresses that love of the strangers which 
will treat the unknown Christian, less refined, less cultured, per- 
haps, with brotherly affection, and open one’s house and one’s heart 
to him, bid him a cordial welcome, as one would receive and wel- 
come one’s own flesh and blood. Such gidoEevia is possible only 
where there is true qiiadeiqia. 

Such hospitality is not always an easy matter. To hear a rap 
at the door and to see a family ragged, tired, hungry, standing there, 
telling their tale of persecution, of exile from home, of days of 
wearisome travel, and looking to the fellow-Christian for food and 
lodging, not for one day only but for weeks and perhaps months; 
to make up with children swarming over the house, to be obliged 
to give up one’s privacy, one’s convenience, and share one’s food 
and income with utter strangers, who perhaps were not always as 
considerate and grateful as they ought to have been, was a severe 
test of brotherly love. Surely the flesh rebelled, revolted. More- 
over, such hospitality frequently exposed the Christian to per- 
secution. It was a public confession that one was also a Christian, 
an adherent of a religio illicita, a religion declared illegal, prohibited 
by the state. Cp. Jason’s experience, Acts 17:5-9. The admonition 
was in place in the days of the early Church, and it is indeed in 
our day. Be not forgetful of entertaining strangers. The word 
forget designates the hiding of oneself in one’s own interest, hence 
to forget, to neglect one’s duty toward the needy brother. Cp. Is. 
58:7. In order to make his readers the more willing to love 
hospitality, the author reminds them of the fact that thereby some 
have entertained angels unawares. Cp. Gen. 18:3; 19:2. Though we 
may never have a like experience, yet let us treat all that come to 
us in need of food or clothing or lodging or advice as we would 
treat angels, no matter how little our guests may resemble angels. 
Christ tells His Christians: Matt. 25:38, 39. Be lovers of hospitality! 

48 
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There was another class of Christians in need of Christian 
brotherly love, the prisoners, in fact, all that were being shamefully 
treated, tormented, maltreated, for Christ’s sake. Remember them 
that are in bonds, as bound with them, and them which suffer ad- 
versity, as being yourselves also in the body, v.3. The Christians 
addressed in this letter had in the past shown their love to these 
unfortunate brethren, as we learn Heb.6:10; 10:32. For some 
reason they were in danger of neglecting these brethren. Remember 
them “as bound with them.” “By means of the ovpxdétea of the 
members (cp. Heb. 10:34; 1 Cor. 12:26) we should look upon our- 
selves as bound with them” (Delitzsch) and feel their imprisonment 
as if it were our own. Such sincere sympathy will go far to alleviate 
the hard lot of the prisoners, who, after all, are human and in need 
of brotherly love and consideration. Paul’s chains seemed the 
heavier to him since his brethren neglected and forsook him in the 
hour of danger, 2 Tim. 4:16, while his heart was refreshed and 
comforted by the visits of faithful Onesiphorus, 2 Tim. 1:16-18, and 
he pleads with Timothy not to be ashamed of him, a prisoner, 
chap. 1:8. This sympathy may be shown in various ways, by visits 
paid to prisoners, Matt. 25:39; by supporting them, Phil. 4: 10-19; 
by making them more comfortable, Acts 16:33 f., or, if that is not 
possible, by praying for them, Acts 12:5. Likewise all that were 
being afflicted should be remembered by these Hebrew Christians 
“as being yourselves also in the body.” Bear in mind that you 
may suffer like afflictions at any time and do unto your brethren 
as you would have them do unto you. Let your brotherly love 
continue, also when the brethren are because of their faith im- 
prisoned, maltreated. 

Marriage is honorable in all and the bed undefiled; but whore- 
mongers and adulterers God will judge, v.4. Ydpocs usually in the 
New Testament denotes the wedding, the marriage festival. Our 
text is the only instance where it denotes the estate of marriage, 
wedlock, a meaning quite frequent in the papyri and found in 
the LXX, Wisdom 14:24: “They kept neither lives nor marriages 
undefiled,” and v. 26: “disorder in marriages.” The sentence is not 
merely declaratory, as if the writer meant to defend the sanctity of 
wedlock against asceticism, which regarded it as an unclean state, 
to be avoided by all earnest Christians. This misconception of the 
writer’s intention led to a change of the connective, adopted also in 
the Authorized Version and in Luther’s translation, whereas by far 
the most and best manuscripts offer “for,” yée, which only suits 
an exhortation. And an exhortation is demanded by the preceding 
and following context, which is made up of a series of admonitions. 
In v. 5, moreover, we have the very same construction to express 
an admonition. 
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Marriage is to be held in honor in all, rather, in all respects. 
If “all” referred to persons, the simple dative would be used; 
ep. Acts 5:34; 20:24. In all matters relating or pertaining to mar- 
riage it is to be given the honor due it. The Lord honored wedlock 
by instituting it Himself before man had fallen, Gen. 2, by granting 
certain rights and privileges to all married people, and to them 
exclusively, Gen. 2:24; Matt. 19:4, 5; Prov. 5:18, 19; by establish- 
ing it from the very beginning as a lifelong estate; by protecting it 
later by one of the commandments of His Decalog. This divine 
institution is to be held honorable in all respects, to be violated in 
no manner by any person, married or unmarried. It is not to be 
desecrated by the divorces so common in the days of the early 
Church both among the Gentiles and the Jews, when divorce was 
so generally practised and was regarded as so permissible a matter 
that even the disciples were astonished to hear Christ forbid divorce 
except for fornication, Matt.19:10. And just as wide-spread were 
other sins with respect to this divine and sacred institution. One 
need but read the many admonitions both in the gospels and in the 
epistles to avoid fornication and uncleanness and the shameful 
impurities named Rom. 1: 24-27, so common in the pagan world; 
one need only think of the prevalence of divorce and immorality 
in our day to understand the need of the warning of our text to 
keep marriage holy and the bed undefiled. Koity originally denoted 
a place for lying down, a bed; then the marriage bed, sexual 
cohabitation, carnal intercourse. The apostle does not forbid carnal 
intercourse in marriage, nor does he declare it defiling. On the 
contrary, if it is to be kept undefiled, it must be in itself a clean 
and pure act. It is not only permitted but commanded by God. 
Yet there should be no defilement of the marriage bed, no wilful 
evasion of the divine commandment in Gen. 2:28 by unnatural, 
sinful means, by means not in keeping with His will nor granted 
by His wisdom and power; no malicious destruction of the seed, 
no other impurities that defile the body, dishonor and degrade both 
husband and wife, make them slaves of lust and immorality. 
For “whoremongers and adulterers,” married or unmarried for- 
nicators and impure persons, “God will judge.” Their sins done in 
secret may remain unknown to others; God, however, sees them, 
knows them, sets them in the light of His countenance, and pro- 
nounces His judgment of temporal penalties and of eternal damna- 
tion upon them. 

In keeping with the Decalog and general Scriptural usage the 
writer links up the warning against covetousness with that against 
adultery. 


Let your conversation be without covetousness, and be content 
with such things as ye have; for He hath said, I will never leave 
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thee nor forsake thee, v.5. The first clause consists of only three 
words in the original, and very emphatically the word aqpudeyveoc, 
“without covetousness,” is placed at the beginning. Not silver- 
loving, silver here being used in the sense of money; free from the 
love of money “let your conversation be,” 6 todx0s. This is the 
only instance in the New Testament of a usage of this word quite 
frequent in the classical writers, that of turn, trend, bent, of mind, 
disposition, character. Not silver-loving the character! While the 
translators here have used the word covetousness, the noun is 
translated “love of money” 1 Tim. 6:10, where this love is designated 
as one of the roots of all manners of evil. The English word 
covetousness well describes that desire, that lust for money, which 
loves money either for its own sake or for the sake of the things 
that it can buy. Not only the miser greedily hoarding his silver 
and gold, gloating over it, attached to it, bound to it so closely 
that he cannot part from it, is guilty of covetousness, of lust for 
money. The man who spends money with a lavish hand, who 
literally throws money away, may be just as much enamored of 
silver as the close-fisted skinflint who denies himself and his family 
the very necessities of life only to be able to pile up a few more 
dollars. Money will buy the conveniences and luxuries that one 
regards as the essentials of a happy life or that place in society 
among the élite which another has made the goal of his ambition, 
or political offices and political power, or opportunity for scientific 
research, or for a life of leisure, or for travel, or for a care-free 
old age, or any one of the thousand and one things that man regards 
as essentials for an ideal life. And since some of the aims and 
objects are permissible, honorable, noble even, the unfortunate 
victim does not realize that with the love for his noble ideal the 
love of money, the lust for it, will insinuate itself into his life and 
take possession gradually but surely and ever more thoroughly of 
his heart and mind to the point of exclusion of love toward God 
and his fellow-man. Mammon has bound him with fetters formed 
of silver and gold but just as unbreakable as if they were forged 
out of iron or steel, and by these fetters he is being led deeper 
and ever deeper into foolish and hurtful lusts and finally dragged 
down into everlasting destruction and perdition. Since love of 
money is so dangerous, so insidious an enemy, therefore let your 
conversation be without covetousness, your character free from 
love of silver. 

And be content with such things as ye have. The apostle uses 
the participle construction in order to stress the necessity of con- 
tinuous, habitual contentment. It would be rather awkward, how- 
ever, to connect this clause with the preceding admonition. There 
the character is the subject, here the Christians. We have here 
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one of the instances where the “participle carries on the work of 
either the indicative or the imperative” (Robertson, Grammar, 
Ist ed., p. 1133); cp. Rom. 12:9-14; Col. 3:16. The translation of 
the Authorized Version is correct. ’Agxeiv, to be sufficient, as the 
grace of God to Paul, 2Cor. 12:9; a supply of bread, John 6:7; 
the passive means to be satisfied, content, with something, Luke 
3:14; 1 Tim.6:8. Love of money and contentment are mutually 
exclusive; cp. 1 Tim. 6:5-11. Love of money causes worries, sleep- 
less nights, nervous prostration, dissatisfaction, envy, unhappiness, 
and often leads to murder and suicide. Contentment, being satis- 
fied with what God has given, with what is at hand, makes for 
a happy and enjoyable and peaceful life. Coupled with godliness, 
without which true contentment is not possible, it characterizes the 
ideal Christian life. Needless to say, such Christian contentment is 
toto coelo different from laziness and shiftlessness, that dolce far 
niente which is satisfied with just drifting along and letting others 
work and worry while one does nothing, 1 Thess. 3:6-14; cp. also 
Gen. 1:28. While working, while being progressive, be content with 
such things as you have. There is no need for anxious worries, 
even if we have not as much as we think we need or ought to have; 
“for He hath said, I will never leave thee nor forsake thee.” He, 
aivos, Himself. In post-Biblical Hebrew &3n, translated aités in 
the Septuagint, is a common designation for God, 1 Macc. 3:22; 
Wisdom 6:7; 7:17, etc. This usage is in exact agreement with the 
original meaning of the word, that of singling out an individual, 
placing him opposite to, and above, all others, hence a very 
proper designation for Him who is the Holy, the infinitely Exalted 
One, Is.57:15. This Supreme Ruler of the universe “hath said.” 
The perfect expresses an action which has been completed, whose 
consequences and effects still continue. The words to which the 
writer refers were spoken ages ago; yet they still stand firm and 
immovable and still are as effective as when they were first spoken; 
cp. Ps. 33:4,9,11. The promise quoted by the author is found in 
various forms in a number of passages, Gen. 28:15; Deut. 4:31; 
31:6,8; Josh.1:5; 1 Chron. 28:20. In Deut.31:6 Moses promises 
Israel that God will not forsake them; in v.8 the promise is given 
in identical words to Joshua; in both instances the third person 
is used. In Josh.1:5 again the identical words are used in the 
original, this time in the first person, God Himself addressing 
Joshua. The Septuagint translation of Josh. 1:5 varies considerably 
from that of Deut. 31:6, which approaches more closely the wording 
of our text than the translation of v.8. Since Philo also gives the 
quotation in the exact wording of our text, we may reasonably 
assume either that both our author and Philo translated literatim 
the passage as found Josh. 1:5 or that they quote another version, 
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which besides that of the Septuagint was current among the 
Hellenistic Jews for synagogical or private use. Be that as it may, 
in both cases it is a promise spoken by God through His representa- 
tive Moses in Deut.31:6,8; by Himself personally to Joshua, 
Josh.1:5. The word translated “leave” is the translation of the 
Hebrew 157, to sink, to abate; cp. Judg.8:3; the hiphil, to cause 
to sink, to let sink, let go, desert, forsake. *Eyxataheixew means to 
leave completely, as it were, submerged, ~a14, in, év, the Hebrew yy, 
Ps. 22:1. Cf. Matt. 27:46; Mark 15:34. Both terms express the same 
idea, the latter term being the more forcible. God will not let 
us sink nor leave us in straits, completely submerged. Dire needs 
may surround you, into straits you may come, I shall not leave you 
nor forsake you, Ps. 43:7-11; 66:8-12; 93:1-4; Is. 43:2; Matt. 14: 
24-33. He, the Holy One, inhabiting the praises of Israel, will not 
leave nor forsake those for whom His own Son hung on the cross 
forsaken, Ps. 22:1-5. 

So that we may boldly say, The Lord is my Helper, and I will 
not fear what man shall do unto me, v.6. “So that,” ote, defines 
more accurately the magnitude and extent of the promise just given 
and its marvelous effect on all who accept this promise in true faith. 
This word of the Lord is of such power, of such dynamic effect, 
“that we may boldly say.” ‘daggeiv is frequently used in the 
Septuagint for “Fear not,” Gen. 35:17; Ex. 14:13, and is one of the 
favorite expressions of the Savior, Matt.9:2; 14:27; Luke 8:48; 
John 16:33; Acts 23:11, any or all of which passages may be used 
as examples of conditions under which we may and should be of 
good cheer, fearless, courageous, bold. 

“The Lord is my Helper.” The writer quotes Ps. 118:6; 
cp. also Ps. 27:1. “I will not fear what man shall do unto me,” 
Luther’s translation “Was sollen mir Menschen tun?” What shall 
man do unto me? is in better keeping with the original text and 
Greek grammar. Note the contrast between “Lord,” placed em- 
phatically at the head, and “man,” placed significantly at the end 
of the sentence. “Man” is used without the article in order to 
express the qualitative nature of the term. Man as man in contrast 
to the Lord, Jehovah, is but dust and ashes, Gen. 18:27, as clay in 
the hand of the potter, Is. 29:16; Jer. 18:1-10. Men may be ever so 
powerful, ever so cunning, ever so determined, in His sight they 
are less than nothing and vanity, Is. 40:15, 17, 22, 23; 52:12, 13. 
Jehovah is very properly placed at the head, man at the end, and 
between the two the believing child of God, unfearing, undismayed. 
He looks first at the Lord, the great I Am, He is my Helper; and 
then with all the faith and with all the courage this knowledge 
engenders in him, boldly looks his enemies in the face, “What can 
do to me—man?” What can man effect against me on whose side, 
as the mighty Helper, is the Lord? I shall not fear! 
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Remember them which have the rule over you, who have 
spoken unto you the Word of God; whose faith follow, considering 
the end of their conversation, v. 7. “Remember,” the present, 
durative imperative, keep remembering, retain in your memory, 
“them which have the rule over you,” tv hyounévwv, “the substan- 
tivized descriptive present participle” (Lenski), your leaders. This 
word is used of civic and church leaders, in the latter sense already 
in the Septuagint, Ecclus. 30:27 (Rahlf’s edition, 33:19): “Hear me, 
ye magnates of the earth, and give ear, ye leaders of the Church.” 
In the New Testament it occurs only Acts 15:22, “chief men among 
the brethren,” leaders in the congregation, in Heb. 13:17, 24 of the 
leaders in the congregation addressed, and in our text. Here the 
apostle, as we shall see, evidently speaks of such leaders as had 
entered their eternal home. Yet, though they were dead and 
buried, their memory should not die with them. Scripture regards 
it as a penalty and a curse to have one’s remembrance cut off 
from the earth, Deut. 32:26; Ps. 9:5; 34:16. While the name of the 
wicked shall rot, the memory of the just shall be blessed, Prov. 10:7; 
Ps. 112:6. The Christian congregation should do its part in keeping 
the memory of its dead leaders alive. And why? The next 
clause gives the answer: “Who have spoken unto you the Word 
of God.” Oitwes is descriptive and causal, seeing that they, inas- 
much as they, have spoken the Word of God. The punctiliar aorist 
sums up their whole life’s activity in this one term. Here is the 
first characteristic of leaders worthy of the name — they speak the 
Word of God. They proclaim, not their own word, they do not 
seek to force their own will upon the congregation; they do not 
resort to church politics and questionable means in order to gain 
their point; they do not advocate man-made schemes for the 
growth and expansion of the congregation or Church irrespective 
of their agreement with God’s Word; they do not take their cue 
from modern psychologists and scientists and doctors of divinity 
that run rough-shod over the teachings of the Bible; they do not 
regard the preaching of the Word of God as outmoded, as unsuited 
to present needs and conditions. Also in their leadership they con- 
tinue in the Word of Christ, John 8:31, warring not after the 
flesh, etc., 2 Cor. 10:3-5. They speak the Word in season and out 
of season, 2 Tim. 4:2; speak God’s unalterable Law and speak 
God’s unchanging Gospel as both are recorded in the written Word, 
without adding thereto or taking away from them or changing them 
in the least detail. Such men are leaders, leaders not only through- 
out their lifetime, but leaders whose influence extends beyond the 
grave. The writer uses the present participle, leading ones, whose 
leadership continues though their lips are silenced in death. Men 
that speak the Word of God, be they pastors or laymen, are true 
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leaders in whatever sphere the Lord may have placed them. They 
are the representatives, the mouthpieces, of God, through whom 
God speaks and leads and rules His Church as He wants it to 
be led and ruled. Such leaders are not to be forgotten; their 
memory is to be held sacred. 

The author goes on to tell his readers in what manner they 
are to remember their leaders. “Whose faith follow,” imitate. 
The faith, the saving, living faith, as shown in the life of the leaders, 
their firm trust in the Savior, is to serve as a pattern for the faith 
of all that heard them. Here is another characteristic of all true 
leaders in the Church, faith, implicit trust in the promises of the 
Gospel, that joyous assurance to which Paul, the great leader, gives 
utterance in Rom. 8 and Gal. 2:16-21; and Peter, Matt. 16:16; John 
6:68, 69; and John, 1 John 1:1ff.; 5:1-20. This faith, life-giving, 
life-changing, was the theme of all their preaching; this faith their 
hearers must follow in order properly to remember their leaders, 

“Considering the end of their conversation.” Consider, 
avatewgéw, occurs again only Acts 17:23. d_ewetm is used of careful 
inspection by one who is interested in the matter and therefore 
closely observes every detail. ’Avé denotes repetition, inspecting 
over and over again; it is also used in the sense of upward, as 
Winer puts it, to survey a series of objects, looking from the lowest 
to the highest. In either case the word denotes careful, interested, 
continued observation. The Christians are to observe the end of 
their leaders’ conversation, their walk of life. Again the meaning 
of the term used for end, éxPaots, and its peculiar force will become 
clearer to us by referring to the Septuagint. In Wisdom 2 the 
author speaks of wicked men, dissatisfied with their own life and 
jealous of the happiness of the godly man. In order to ascertain 
whether the godly man’s conduct in walking out of life, v.17, will 
agree with his boastful words while walking in life, vv. 13-16, they 
determine to afflict him with “despitefulness and torture” and “con- 
demn him with a shameful death,” vv. 19, 20, in order to prove what 
shall happen in the end, éxBaoic, of him, v.17. So the Christians 
should carefully observe the end of their leaders’ conversation, 
keep their eyes and hearts and minds fixed on the manner in which 
their leaders faced death, which for some of them may have been 
a death exactly such as the wicked men of Wisdom 2 had planned 
for the righteous man. That is a third characteristic of the true 
leaders, the courageous facing of the last enemy, death, no matter 
in which manner it may come to them, as a martyr’s death, as 
a slow, lingering, painful passing out of life, or as a sudden sum- 
mons to eternity. In speaking of death, in preparing for death, in 
meeting death, they must be examples to their hearers, true leaders 
in the battle against this prince of terrors. So Stephen died, Acts 
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7:54-60. So Paul faced death, Phil. 1:21-23; 2 Tim. 4:6-8, 18; 
so Peter, 2 Pet. 1:10-19. Closely observing this manner of going out 
of life, they should follow the faith of their leaders, which also 
enabled them to meet death as they did, and only by following 
this faith would their own going out of life be like unto that of 
their leaders. 

Note that not the mistakes and errors of the leaders are to be 
remembered. They are forgiven by God, who remembers them no 
more, Jer. 31:34; Heb. 8:12; 10:17. As children of God the mem- 
bers of the Christian congregation should forgive and forget and 
no longer remember the sins and shortcomings and weaknesses of 
their leaders. They should remember their preaching of the 
Word, their faith, their manner of meeting death, the three par- 
ticulars in which they were really leaders. May God give such 
leaders to His Church, and may Christian congregations at all 
times remember such faithful leaders! 


Jesus Christ the same yesterday and today and forever, v. 8. 
While their human leaders come and go, there is one who never 
changes, their own Jesus Christ, the God-anointed Savior. He is, 
as the writer puts it, yesterday and today the same and forever, 
unto the ages. We fail to see any reason why “yesterday” should 


be restricted to the time “when He first was preached to the 
readers” or to the time of the Old Testament, as some commentators 
assert. The phrase “yesterday, today, and forever” is simply an 
“exhaustive unfolding of the notion dei,” (Luenemann in Meyer’s 
Commentary), covering past, present, and future. Avtés designates 
Christ as the Unchangeable One, the only one who is far removed 
from change and death and decay, infinitely above all that is called 
time. Already in chap.1:10-12 the writer had quoted Ps. 102 as 
a Messianic psalm, describing the eternal unchangeableness of Him 
who, after He had by Himself purged our sins, had sat down on 
the right hand of the Majesty on high, 1:3, and who always, ever, 
is and remains the God-anointed Savior, Jesus Christ. Jesus 
Christ the same yesterday. As such He had been preached to these 
Hebrew Christians by their first leaders and had been accepted by 
them in joyous faith. As such He had proved Himself throughout 
His life on earth. His incarnation, His lowly birth, His life in the 
form of a servant, His suffering and death, His glorious resurrection 
and ascension on high, all proclaim Him the Savior sent of God, 
the Lord’s Christ, Luke 2:26; the Salvation prepared before all 
people, Luke 2:30-32. The same Jesus Christ is found in the Old 
Testament. Of Him did all the prophets bear witness, Luke 24: 
44-48; Acts 10:43. To Him did all the sacrifices of the Old Cov- 
enant point forward, as the writer had so authoritatively and con- 
clusively pointed out in his letter. No sooner had sin entered into 
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the world than Christ Jesus was promised, and faith in this Savior 
was the only way to salvation, Heb. 7-11. Whosesoever name was 
written in the Book of Life was written there because of the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world, Jesus Christ, yesterday, 
Rev. 13:8. This Lamb, the eternal Wisdom of God, could say: 
Prov. 8:22-31. From eternity the Son of God was Jesus Christ, 
the God-anointed Savior, Luke 22:22; Acts 2:23; 4:28. He is the 
same today. As long as it is today, as long as today’s present dawns 
upon yesterday’s past, so long He is Jesus the Christ, our Prophet, 
Priest, and King, gathering His own by the preaching of His Word, 
forgiving their sins on the basis of His vicarious atonement, ruling 
His Kingdom of Grace and Mercy, spreading it in spite of all 
opposition, defending it against all the gates of hell, comforting, 
strengthening, preserving them that are His, leading them from 
‘victory to victory. The same forever, sis tovs aidvas. The first 
‘time this expression occurs in the New Testament there is no room 
for doubt as to its significance. Luke 1:33 it is used in parallelism 
with “no end.” It denotes endless duration, eternity. In eternity, 
throughout all ages and eons, Jesus Christ remains the same. He 
whose years shall have no end, Ps. 192: 27, shall never grow old and 
feeble, shall never fail. As His words shall not pass away, Luke 
21:33, so He Himself shall endure, though earth and heaven pass 
away. In eternity He will be the Bridegroom of the bride, the 
Church of the elect, Rev. 21:9, the bright and Morning Star of the 
heavenly Jerusalem, Rev. 22:16; its Light, its Temple, 21:22, 23; the 
Alpha and Omega, the First and the Last, the Beginning and the 
End, 22:13, the One and All of eternal bliss. The Bible Com- 
mentary makes the following observation: “Thus the last chapter 
resumes, and applies practically, the testimony to Christ which 
had been given in the first, Thou art the same.” Jesus Christ the 
same forever and ever. May we be as changeless in our affection 
and loyalty to Him! We can prove our loyalty by heeding the 
exhortation of the next verse. 

Be not carried about with divers and strange doctrines. For 
it is a good thing that the heart be established with grace; not with 
meats, which have not profited them that have been occupied 
therein, v.9. The author speaks of divers and strange doctrines. 
Divers, xowidos, originally many-colored, variegated, then various, 
of different, divers sorts, Matt.4:24; Jas.1:2. Various sorts of 
doctrines have harassed the Christians at all times, varying as to 
the particular point of departure from the truth; differing in the 
presentation of, and argumentation for, the error; changing the 
phraseology as circumstances demanded. But all these varying 
doctrines are strange doctrines, foreigners, aliens, in the realm of 
divine truth, without right of citizenship in the kingdom of Him 
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whose doctrine is one and unalterable, as He Himself is the One 
and Unchangeable. Christ’s kingdom is not a democracy in the 
sense that the citizens form the supreme authority and are vested 
with power to change the laws and teachings governing their 
commonwealth. Christ’s kingdom is an autocracy, in which He 
alone rules, He alone has the right to decide which doctrines are 
to be taught and tolerated. He has laid down these teachings in 
His holy Word, and only if we continue in His Word, can we lay 
claim to being His disciples indeed. Christ has not given each suc- 
cessive age the liberty to reinterpret the Scriptures for themselves 
in the light of the advancement in science and biology and psy- 
chology and other ologies. It is His will that His Church adhere 
to His Word, teach it exactly as He has delivered it to man in Holy 
Scripture. Any change, any alteration, of His Word is in fact 
a crimen laesae maiestatis and should be so regarded by His fol- 
lowers. Yet, at all times men within and without the Church 
have claimed the right to teach as they please, to change, to alter, 
the truth laid down in the Bible. Also the readers of this letter 
were being disturbed by false teachings arising within their own 
midst or coming to them from without, and therefore their leader 
regards it as his duty to raise his voice in warning against the 
danger threatening them. 


Be not carried about. The Authorized Version follows the less 
authenticated reading of the Receptus, xequpégeot_e, while by far the 
most manuscripts offer xagapégeot_e, to carry away, to be led aside 
from the right course. This term is used by our Savior in His 
prayer that the cup be removed from Him, Mark 14:36; Luke 22: 42. 
Jude 12 it is used of the clouds carried away by the winds, in 
classical Greek of objects swept away by the force of wind-storms 
and floods. In Heb. 2:1 the result of being swept away from the 
right course is expressed by “let them slip,” literally, lest we drift 
past them. It is a dangerous matter to drift about in matters of 
doctrine, to be swayed and carried about with every wind of 
doctrine, Eph. 4:14. The result, as expressed in our text, will be 
that one is carried away from the truth, past the goal toward which 
Christians are headed, carried to eternal destruction. The writer 
purposely uses the strong term “carried away” to show the in- 
sidious nature of false doctrines. Wind and water seem innocent 
enough, harmless, even beneficial, cooling, refreshing; yet what 
destruction, what havoc, can they create! False doctrines may seem 
harmless, they may seem plausible to our reason, pleasant to the 
flesh; yet they will carry one away from the truth, once one sur- 
renders to them. 

The writer motivates his warning against vacillation. Firm- 
ness, and firmness alone, is a good thing. Kaidv denotes that which 
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is good in its nature and adapted to its purpose. In a brief sentence 
the writer connects a number of important thoughts: one, that the 
heart be established, made firm and sure; another, that the estab- 
lishment of the heart is effected by grace, x4q.t1 being emphatically 
placed at the beginning. A third thought is that the heart is to be 
established, tiv xagdiav emphatically at the end. A fourth thought 
is added in the final clause. Only grace, neither meats nor divers 
doctrines, can establish the heart. These four thoughts deserve 
careful study. 

Christians are to be established, made firm, rendered immov- 
able, firmly rooted in the foundation on which they are built. The 
author would not subscribe to the canon of the Tridentinum which 
places the anathema on the doctrine that a Christian should be 
certain of his salvation. He is not a defender of what Luther calls 
the monstrum incertitudinis, the monster of uncertainty. Like 
Paul he regards certainty, assurance, as the good and proper and 
profitable state of mind of a Christian. Cp. Rom. 8:31-39; 1 Cor. 
15:58; 2 Tim. 1:12. 

The heart is to be established. This word in New Testament 
usage denotes the entire soul-life, comprising intellect, emotion, 
and will. The heart knows and understands, e. g., Matt. 13:15; Luke 
2:19,51; 2 Cor.4:6; Eph.1:18. The heart is the seat of emotions 
and feelings, John 16:6, 22; Rom.1:24. The heart wills, Acts 5:4; 
11:23; Rom. 2:5. Christian intellect, Christian emotions, Christian 
will, the entire spiritual life of a Christian, must be firm and 
established. The normal Christian must know the truth; his in- 
tellect is to grasp firmly the doctrines proposed in Holy Writ, so 
that he can distinguish between truth and error, defend the truth 
and refute every error. No one that has not intellectually graspel 
the truth can possibly follow the admonition, in v.9a and similar 
exhortations. Ignorance of facts is what makes error possible, and 
ignorance of the facts of Christian doctrine makes the Christian an 
easy victim of any error or errorist. Therefore it is a good and 
profitable thing that the Christian’s knowledge, his intellectual 
understanding of the teachings of Scripture, be made firm, be 
established. The term heart comprises more than mere intellectual 
knowledge; it includes emotion, feeling; it involves an attitude 
with regard to the knowledge one has acquired. The doctrines 
assimilated by the intellect must not be stored in the mind as dead, 
cold facts; they are to rouse our interest and attention; they are 
to be objects of our trust and reliance and confidence, truths on 
which we base our hope of life, to which we are bound with a 
thousand ties of love and affection, which are a matter of life and 
death to us, for which we would gladly lay down our lives rather 
than renounce or deny them. Finally, in order that our heart be 
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established, these teachings must, and by their very nature will, 
affect our will, rouse us to determined action, make us zealous in 
good works, Titus 2:14; cause us to let our light shine before the 
people, Matt.5:16; 1 Pet.2:11ff.; make us active, energetic, un- 
tiring workers in the kingdom of our Lord. 

To be established in this knowledge, in this love, in this ac- 
tivity, is indeed a good thing, adapted to its purpose. A house built 
on sand will not stand, Matt.7:26,27. A Christian who is not 
firmly established in the knowledge of Christ’s doctrine, who will 
not make this doctrine his one and only hope of salvation, who 
does not love every detail of the Word and teaching of His Savior, 
who is not willing to make every sacrifice in the spreading of this 
Word, a Christian, in brief, to whom doctrine is a matter of in- 
difference, such a Christian is helpless against the flood of error 
and falsehood sweeping over the world. Only thorough knowledge 
of the doctrines of Christ, combined with a childlike trust in them, 
an affectionate love of them, and a fervent zeal for them, will make 
us safe against the divers and strange doctrines of errorists. Such 
firmness cannot be attained in a moment. The writer purposely 
uses the present infinitive, expressing durative action. It is a 
matter of continuous exertion of our spiritual powers, of constant 
increase in knowledge by studying the Word, of steady growth in 
humble, yet trusting faith, of continually furnishing the fire of our 
love with fresh fuel from the inexhaustible storehouse of Holy 
Writ, of never permitting our zeal for holiness and sanctification 
of life to grow cold and sluggish. 

Establishment of the heart cannot be effected by divers and 
strange doctrines. Their very nature precludes this possibility. 
They are of varying sorts, one denying what the other affirms or 
prohibiting what another permits or commands. Once leave the 
firm foundation of truth revealed in the Bible, and we are hope- 
lessly adrift on the sea of human opinions, theories, and specula- 
tions. They are strange, they have no right of existence in the 
kingdom of God. They are alien, antagonistic, to the true doctrine. 
They teach a doctrine which is not the Gospel of God. How can 
they make the heart of man firm in matters which God alone can 
decide, in matters pertaining to man’s eternal salvation? Establish- 
ment of the heart can be effected only by the truth. 

The writer, however, does not use the word “truth” or “true 
doctrine.” Instead he singles out that truth which is the very 
heart and center of Christianity, the truth which he had so clearly 
and beautifully presented to his readers, the doctrine of the grace 
of God in Christ Jesus. This grace which speaks to man of for- 
giveness, life, and salvation through the vicarious offering of the 
great High Priest is indeed a good thing, is well adapted to 
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establish the heart of man. Cp. the firm assurance of Paul ex- 
pressed in such passages as Rom. 5:1ff.; 8:31 ff. Grace certainly 
gives divine assurance of one’s salvation. This grace, the doctrine 
that we are justified by grace, through faith, without works, also 
enables us to take a firm stand against all divers and strange 
doctrines, to be sure that we have the truth as long as we adhere to 
the Scriptures. This doctrine of grace cannot be of human origin. 
It is a mystery that has never entered the heart of man, 1 Cor. 
2:7-9. And therefore the Book in which this divine mystery is 
revealed to us cannot be of human origin. It cannot have been 
conceived by the heart of man. It must be the Word of Him who 
already in eternity planned salvation by grace, the Word which is 
truth, infallible truth, reliable in its every statement, the irrefra- 
gable Word of the God of Truth, John 10:35. Basing our faith on 
this Book, which speaks to us of God’s grace, accepting its teach- 
ings, which have been penned by inspiration of God, we can be 
sure that we have the truth; for we are merely repeating what 
God has told us in His holy Word, which is truth, John 17:17. 

As the writer had singled out one of the truths revealed by 
God, so he singles out a human doctrine, in which both the diversity 
and strangeness of error became especially manifest, the doctrine 
concerning meats. Bodpata here as in Heb.9:10 refers to clean 
and unclean meats, concerning which there was such a diversity 
of opinion among the Jewish teachers, all of which endangered 
saving faith, Col. 2:16-23. The readers evidently were in danger of 
again regarding the distinction between clean and unclean meats 
as divinely commanded, as necessary for, or at least helpful towards, 
gaining assurance of eternal salvation. The writer assures them 
that meats, the kinds of food one eats, are of no value whatsoever 
in establishing the heart. They have not profited them that have 
been occupied with them. We have adopted this translation rather 
than one preferred by some interpreters, “in which they were not 
benefited which walked about.” Not once in the New Testament is 
the word xegixateiv used absolutely. Invariably a word or phrase 
is added more closely defining the manner of walk. The writer 
uses the aorist participle. Their whole lifetime is summed up in 
this one word, “which have not profited.” Again the aorist is used. 
The writer passes judgment on their efforts to obtain salvation, 
assurance, peace of conscience, by eating only kosher meats. Every 
one of them unprofitable, useless, vanity of vanities. Nor were 
these laws governing meats ever intended to give such assurance, 
as this letter had so clearly set forth, chap. 9:10; ep. Col. 2:8-23. 
And meats are but one particular item in that long list of works 
which men have chosen in a vain effort to assure themselves of 
God’s favor and good will, to gain peace for their troubled hearts 
and minds. Grace alone can establish the heart, not grace plus 
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human efforts, not grace after man has tried his best, or grace 
helping man to do his part, but grace alone, exclusive of works, 
which would only nullify grace, Rom.11:6. Pelagianism, Semi- 
Pelagianism, synergism, Latermannism, are so many divers, vari- 
colored doctrines, each one of a color different from that of grace, 
each one a different shade of tattle-tale gray, branding it at once 
to the observant Christian as a doctrine differing essentially from 
the divinely pure white garment of grace, presented to all sinners 
by the High Priest in His holy Word. The gray will not bring us 
to heaven. The gray cannot make us sure. The gray is defilement, 
filth, which must be removed by the grace of God, washing it in 
the blood of Jesus. Why seek that which cannot establish the 
heart? Why turn the back on that grace which alone can give 
peace and comfort and assurance divine? Cling to your Bible! 
Adhere to God’s truth! Abide and grow in grace! 


The standard Epistle for this Sunday speaks of the fellowship 
in the Gospel and exhorts the Christians to manifest this fellowship 
in their lives. The Eisenach Epistle-lesson also speaks of that 
communion of saints that has been gathered round the Gospel by 
the great High Priest and exhorts the readers to remain loyal to 
their brethren and the Captain of their salvation. One may sum up 
the entire epistle in the exhortation: Remain Loyal to Jesus Christ 
and His Congregation. Dedicate Your Life to Him, vv. 1-6. Venerate 
His Word, vv.7,9. (Flee false doctrine, remember the preachers 
of His Word who told you of the unchanging Christ and His 
grace. —It Is a Good Thing that the Heart be Established. What 
does this mean? (See remarks on v. 9b.) How is this manifested? 
Vv. 1-6. How may we obtain it? Vv.7-9. (By grace, through faith 
in the unchanging Christ; by avoiding divers doctrines.) — The 
Importance of Avoiding False Doctrines. For our life, vv. 1-6. 
For our faith, vv. 7-9.— Be Faithful to the End. Jesus Christ is 
the same, v.8. His will never changes, vv.1-6. His grace alone 
establishes the heart, vv. 7-9. — Jesus Christ the Same Yesterday 
and Today and Forever. In His work. (Always the anointed 
Savior, v. 8.) In His will, vv. 1-6. (He demands the same, no more, 
no less; His threats, v.4, His promises, vv. 5,6, remain the same. 
Therefore obey Him.) In His grace, vv.7-9; therefore be not 
carried away by divers doctrines.—Lenski offers the following: It Is 
a Good Thing to Be a Member of the True [Visible] Church. There 
God’s Word is properly taught and error exposed. There clean 
morals are inculcated, and all vice is rebuked. There loving 
brethren give us their sympathy and extend their help. There 
faithful pastors give us their service and leave us their noble 
example. (Eisenach Epistle Selections, p. 310.) Ta. LaETscH 
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A Prominent Presbyterian Speaks of Colleges, Seminaries, 
Ministers, and Laymen 


One of the most eminent Presbyterian divines of today is Dr. Mark 
A. Matthews of Seattle, Wash. Writing on the recent General Assembly 
of his church-body, the 150th, he glides into general observations of 
importance. His remarks will be found interesting and in some respects 
challenging. His article appeared in the Presbyterian of July 7. 

“We have some fifty-odd so-called Christian colleges in America, 
but perhaps we have not a single real Christian college. Because 
a college teaches the Bible two or three hours a week does not make 
it a Christian college. It must major in the Bible, in Christianity, and 
in Christian experiences in order to reach the standard of a real Chris- 
tian college. We should combine many, strengthen those that are worth 
while, and bring them to perfection. 

“We have too many seminaries. We should have only three. Prince- 
ton is one of the greatest seminaries in the world and should be endowed 
and prepared to educate our boys. We need a seminary in the Middle 
West, perhaps in Chicago. The Chicago seminary should be made perfect. 
We also need a Western seminary, and perhaps the seminary at San 
Francisco should have all the assistance necessary to make it a standard 
seminary. All the seminaries should be required to force their students 
to master the English Bible, to study the technique of evangelism, and 
to learn how to manage and direct churches. Students that come out 
of the seminaries today are not competent to handle churches, because 
they have not been trained in that art. There ought to be a clinic 
in every seminary teaching methods and technique of Christian work. 
Had the seminaries taught the method of Christian work and had they 
trained Christian workers, there would not have arisen in this country 
the multiplicity of irresponsible schools purporting to do that kind 
of work. 

“There ought to be a chair in every seminary teaching methods and 
technique and charged specifically with the duty of training Christian 
workers. Not on the theory that those Christian workers are to go 
out in the world and make it a profession or on the theory of vesting 
them with authority commensurate with the minister’s, but they ought 
to be trained to do the work. 

“Every student in every seminary should be sent out of the seminary 
in his third year and put under the care of some competent, successful 
pastor who knows how to handle a church. That young man should 
be trained by that minister for a year, then sent back to the seminary 
for his graduation. Literally, he should be made to be a hewer of wood 
and a drawer of water. The average minister does not know anything 
about time-keeping, appointments, or the science and genius of real 
work. But he could get that under some qualified pastor who would 
drive him and teach him to work. 
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“It is a great reflection on the seminaries that they have not trained 
and produced great teachers and leaders. When they need teachers to 
fill their own chairs, they have to import them. They ought to have 
trained them. Their professors should be products of the seminaries. 
The seminaries ought to have produced Hodges, Greens, Pattons, and 
Warfields to take the place of those heroes of the past. Let us begin now 
to fill our chairs with the products of our own seminaries. 

“The churches are suffering today because self-starting, up-starting 
laymen are trying to dictate and run the churches. That cannot be 
done; it is not according to God’s plan. But perhaps they are trying 
to do this because the ministers are not properly trained. 

“The churches are making a great mistake in being relieved of the 
ministers who have passed a certain age, but who possess experience 
and understanding of human nature. Express your appreciation of your 
ministers and of all Christian workers who are doing their duty and 
doing it well. Encouragement is worth a great deal. We have gone 
too far in dismissing from service men because they have reached 
a certain age. That is silly, unchristian, and very expensive. A man 
ought to do his best work before he is sixty-five, that is if he has 
learned how to work before sixty-five. The last General Assembly 
recorded the loss of many of its most efficient men because of an arbitrary 
age rule. Let us correct that foolishness. It smacks too much of the 
decadent, decaying, bankrupting business world. Encourage the men 
who are doing the work, support them, sustain them, and make it pos- 


sible for them to do better work. The last General Assembly either 

in practise, sentiment, or action brought these facts forcibly to our 

attention.” A. 
Concerning Purgatory 


Assist the Souls in Purgatory is the title of a pamphlet put out by 
the Benedictine Convent of Perpetual Adoration, Clyde, Mo., with the 
episcopal imprimatur. It tells the Catholic all about purgatory, and it 
tells us from what sources the Catholics get their theology and on what 
they base their hope of salvation. We read: “Our Divine Savior once 
said to Ven. Marie Lataste: “You can do nothing more pleasing to God 
than to aid the suffering souls. And to St.Gertrude our Lord said: 
‘Every prayer, howsoever poor it may be, if said for the souls in pur- 
gatory, is acceptable to Me on account of the great desire I have for 
their release. . . 2 St. Thomas Aquinas says: ‘The least pain in pur- 
gatory is greater than the greatest suffering in this world’ St. Mary 
Magdalen de Pazzi, who in spirit beheld these sufferings, says that all 
the torments and tortures of the martyrs and the most intense fire on 
earth are like a pleasure-garden compared to purgatory. Many souls 
must suffer there a long time. Numerous souls who had been in pur- 
gatory twenty, thirty, forty, fifty years and even longer, appeared to 
Bl. Frances of the Blessed Sacrament. There is no doubt that the suffer- 
ing souls love God with glowing love and are perfectly satisfied to 
suffer; also that the Blessed Virgin, the angels, and saints visit them 
and console them. . .. Christ Himself appeared to St. Catherine of 
Siena and revealed to her that she had obtained hundreds of great 
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graces through the intercession of these holy souls. A certain poor 
soul said to Bl. Frances of the Blessed Sacrament: ‘We, too, recommend 
your needs to God. Whenever a person remembers us, we all remember 
him before God and obtain graces for him, especially the grace to serve 
God faithfully, to avoid sin, and the grace of a happy death.’ St. Bridget 
relates that she once heard many souls praying, ‘O God, reward those 
who help us in our misery. St. Alphonsus Liguori and Cardinal Bel- 
larmine are of the opinion that the poor souls may be invoked... . 
Among the suffering souls there is a class which is seldom recom- 
mended to the prayers of the faithful, namely, the souls of deceased 
priests. Our Divine Lord once spoke to Ven. Marie Lataste: ‘My 
daughter, pray much for my priests, for they are entirely too little 
prayed for. Too often the faithful forget that it is their duty to pray 
for priests, who are their fathers as regards their salvation.’ We read 
in the life of Bl. Frances of the Blessed Sacrament that two Popes, 
many bishops, and especially a great number of priests appeared to her, 
begging her assistance. . .. Many departed souls have appeared to 
their benefactors to express their gratitude and to assure them of their 
intercession in heaven. Let us resolve to be especially charitable towards 
departed priests. Parents also whose sons are preparing for the priest- 
hood should be most charitable towards souls of deceased priests. This 
will aid their sons to become good priests, worthy ministers of the 
altar. ... Mary, the saints, and the guardian angels of the souls that 
are delivered will be eternally grateful to us if we succor the holy 
souls.... Let us often make acts of the love of God; these interior 
acts are of unspeakable value. ‘Every act of love merits life eternal, 
says St.Thomas. . .. The Benedictine Sisters pray day and night 
without intermission before the Most Blessed Sacrament exposed. 
Besides having the names of the departed inscribed, living persons may 
be enrolled and likewise share in all the Holy Masses, Communions, 
prayers, and good works heretofore mentioned, that they may thereby 
obtain the grace of final perseverance, of worthily receiving the last 
sacraments, and of dying a happy death.... In our Adoration Chapel 
at Clyde, Mo., and also at Mundelein, Ill., we are privileged to have the 
Most Blessed Sacrament exposed by day and night. It is becoming that 
twenty wax candles should burn constantly before the exposition throne. 
Many of our friends ask to have a candle placed on the altar for their 
special intention — some, to beg for the conversion of a sinner; others, 
as a petition to God to grant relief to their dear ones in purgatory; 
others, for help in some necessity. The living Heart of Jesus in the 
Sacred Host will be moved to mercy and compassion by this act of 
faith and generosity. In return our Lord will bestow signal graces on the 
living and grant consolation to the departed.— For an alms of 50 cents, 
a large wax candle will be burned one whole day and one whole night 
in our Adoration Chapel before the Most Blessed Sacrament exposed; 
for $3.50, one whole week; for $12.00 one month. ... The holy doctors 
St. Gregory and St.Jerome say that the souls for whom a Holy Mass 
is being said and those for whom the priest makes a memento, experi- 
ence no pain during the time of the Sacrifice. By having Masses said 
for the poor souls, we can obtain marvelous graces. Numberless persons 
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have been aided in their necessities by having Masses said for the souls 
in purgatory. The Mother of God once said to St.Bridget: ‘I am the 
Mother of the poor souls in purgatory, for all the sufferings they have 
deserved are being mitigated more or less every hour by my intercession.’ 
According to St.Bernardine of Siena, Mary has special dominion in 
this prison of souls, the spouses of Christ, and consoles and delivers 
them. She even descends into purgatory on Saturdays, as she promised 
Pope John XXII, and also on her feast days. St.Bernard says, ‘Mary 
has great power over purgatory.’ Jesus Christ has appointed her dis- 
pensatrix of His infinite merits. She holds in her hands, as it were, the 
key of the Divine treasure. If the poor souls are worthy of the benefit, 
Mary can deliver them from their torments. ... The heroic act of charity 
consists in offering for the souls in purgatory, through the hands of 
Mary, all one’s good works and likewise those which may be offered 
in our behalf by others during our life and after death. A priest who 
has made the heroic act can by every Holy Mass that he says release 
a soul from purgatory by way of suffrage. Dionysius, the Carthusian, 
tells of a holy virgin, Gertrude, who was accustomed to offer up every 
morning all her good works for the poor souls. When she came to 
die, the evil spirit filled her with alarm and endeavored to drive her 
to despair, by representing to her that she had no good works left for 
herself, as she had carelessly given them all away, etc. Thereupon our 
Lord appeared to her in radiant splendor and said: ‘Why art thou so 
alarmed, My daughter? That thou mayest know how pleasing to Me 
was thy charity towards the suffering souls, I remit to thee the entire 
punishment that had been decreed to thee.’” Prayers to be offered: 
“O my God, in union with the merits of Jesus and Mary, I offer up 
to Thee for the poor souls in purgatory, all my works of satisfaction, 
as also those that may be offered up by others for me, during life, at 
my death, and after my death. Amen.” “O good Jesus, in union with 
Thy prayers or Thy divine works performed while on earth, I offer Thee 
this prayer, this good work, for the redemption of these souls.” The 
concluding paragraph gives these instructions: “Pray especially, as said 
above, for the souls who are nearest deliverance. Descend into pur- 
gatory and ask: How much do you still owe your Lord? Perhaps one 
more Holy Mass, or a Holy Communion, or an alms? Take this debt 
upon yourself and it will be remitted to the soul which, as the last 
farthing is paid, can enter the eternal beatitude of heaven.” — The 8th 
edition of this booklet appeared in 1931. E. 


Francis de Sales on Preaching 


A brother kindly sends us an excerpt from the works of a famous 
Roman Catholic bishop which will be read with interest: “The philos- 
opher Aristotle says that the form of a thing is its being and soul. 
If you tell the most wondrous truths but tell them badly, they will 
profit little. The art is to say but little, and that well. Now, to do this 
in preaching, you must . . . speak warmly and devoutly, simply, clearly, 
and with confidence; you must thoroughly love what you teach and 
believe what you say. The sovereign art is to be artless. Our sermons 
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should be kindled not with vehement gesticulations or an excited voice 
but with inward devotion; they should come from the heart rather 
than the lips. Say what men will, it is the heart which speaks to hearts, 
whereas the tongue reaches no farther than men’s ears.” (From 
Spiritual Letters of Francis de Sales, translated by H.L.S. Lear.) 

A. 


The American Medical Association and Contraceptives 


“Through its House of Delegates, which constitutes its entire voting 
power, the American Medical Association at its recent annual conven- 
tion held in San Francisco denied that it had endorsed contraceptive 
practises at its Atlantic City convention last year. The reason for this 
forthright declaration was the widely heralded misstatements of the press 
reports declaring that the Association had changed its policy concerning 
birth control and that it favored the use of contraceptives. The Asso- 
ciation is to be congratulated. In an open letter to the New York Times, 
July 27, Ignatius Cox, S.J., wonders ‘how this more recent and mo- 
mentous statement escaped the keen vigilance of the press.’ Especially, 
we add, when lately it gave such prominence to foreign dispatches on 
the trial and acquittal of a prominent English doctor who as a test case 
pleaded guilty to the charge of performing a criminal abortion!” 


America, Aug.6, 1938. 


Die ,Unftimmigfciten” in den Evangelien 
Diefe vorgebliden Unjtimmigfeiten werden bon den neueren Theologen 


alZ Grund fiir ihre Veriwerfung der Verbalinfpiration angegeben. Friedrich 
Viichfel, Profefjor in Roftod, der in feiner Schrift ,Die Offenbarung Got- 
tes“ behauptet, dak ,die Mpojtel und ihre Sehiiler auch al8 Begeuger der 
Offenbarung Gottes nicht einfach aufgehirt haben, fehlfame Menfdjen gu fein 
— Qrrtiimer find bei ihnen nicht einfach ausgefdloffen”, und feine Schrift 
mit der Wusfage fehlieBt: ,,.Der Gedanfe der Snfpiration bon Worten muh 
aufgegeben werden”, fdjreibt auf Seite 77: ,,Der biftorifd Gefdulte . . . 
wird in den Changelien Unjtimmigfeiten, unguberlafjige Beridte, legendare 
Stide u.a.m. feftftellen und dad altefte und die jiingeren Cvangelien 3u 
fondern verfucen uj.” Wir fragen natiirlid): Weldhes find diefe Unftim- 
migfeiten, die die hiftorifd) Gefchulten feftgeftellt haben? Nun, Biichfel nennt 
eine Unjtimmigfeit. Cine tare ja aud genug, feine Sache gu betweifen. 
Diejfe eine Unjtimmigteit wird auf Seite 10 fo dargelegt: ,3Efu Pra- 
exifteng ift im YobhanneSevangelium flar und iibergeugend begeugt, vor 
allem, teil fie als Folge der Liebe de3 Vaters gum Sohne, die grengenlos 
und darum aud nit in Grengen der Zeit eingefdloffen ift, nidjt als meta- 
phofijdhes Poftulat oder Wustunft gur Lofung fosmologifder Problematif er- 
fdeint. Yndefjen, fo fehr das JohanneSevangelium Zutrauen verdient und 
deshalb JEfu Praexiftengbetwuptfein und Praexifteng guguerfennen ijt: die 
fonoptifden Coangelien beridten nidt3 bon ihr. Deshalb muk e3 auch ge- 
ftattet fein, bet Diefer Unftimmigfeit Der Beridte die Gade 
im Gebeimni3 gu lafjen, wenn auch die vollige Ablehnung der Praezifteng 
SEju mehr behauptet als beredhtigt ijt.” Yn dem alfo, was die Shnoptifer 
iiber die etwige Gottheit JEfu fagen und twas Johannes dariiber fagt, liegt 
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eine Unftimmigfeit bor. Die Bibel fann nicht twdrtlich infpiviert fein, teil 
derartige Unftimmigfeiten, unguverlafjige Berichte, legendare Stiide in den 
Gvangelien gefunden worden jind. Wir brauchen uns nun nicht gu bemiihen 
nacgutveijen, dak bier feine Unftimmigteit vorliegt. Die Synoptifer Le ug - 
nen ja mit feiner Gilbe, was Johannes iiber die Praexifteng FEju fagt. 
Ron einem Widerjpruch fann feine Rede fein. Ya, fie Lehren ausdriid- 
lich die Praexifteng JCfu, 3. B. Matth. 1,20—23; 16,18—17; 22, 42—45. 
G3 herrfdht awifchen den Synoptifern und Sohannes vollige itbereinftimmung. 
Wierdings gebrauchen fie nicht diefelben Worte. Johannes fagt viel mehr 
iiber die etvige Gottheit JEfu als die andern Cvangeliften. Das war eben 
fein Thema. Collen und miijjen die andern Cbangeliften diefelben Worte 
gebraudjen? Mu jedes Cvangelium mit dem Prolog de3 Yohannesebvange- 
lium beginnen und dann Wort fiir Wort das Yohannesevangelium bringen, 
jo Dak twir bier gleiclautende Cvangelien Hatten — jonft ergabe fich eine 
»Unftimmigfeit” 2 Doch genug hiervon. Wir twollten nur an einem Cremz- 
pel zeigen, dab e3 mit der beliebten Rede von Unftimmigfeiten in der Bibel 
nicht weit her ift. Die neueren Theologen machen eS fich fehr leicht. 

liber da, was Biidhfel iiber die Praerxifteng felber ausfagt, fdreibt die 
/»Kirdlide Beitfdrift” (Jan. 1938, S. 44) in einer Regenfion der Sdhrift 
ViidhjelS ,,Theologie deS Neuen Teftament3”: ,,Die astveite Wuflage de3 
Werks hat eine Criveiterung erfahren. Ob dad freilich immer eine Vefferung 
bedeutet? Wir begtweifeln das mehrfach. Go wird jebt in § 26, der von 
dem Verhalinis des fynoptifden und de3 johanneifden BVericdhtes iiber SEfu 
Verfiindigung und Lehre Handelt, im Tert ein AWbfab eingefiigt, der unter- 
jtreicht, Dak nur das Gemeinjame diefer beiden Berichte als das Gejiderte 
angefehen twerden fann, und in den Anmerfungen heigt e3: ,Die Praexijteng 
¥Efu fann nicht gu dem Geficerten, toas un3 itber in itberliefert ift, ge- 
tedjnet twerden‘, obiwohl jie allerding3 Biichfel nicht bloR ,ein Stiic Chriftus- 
mythus‘, fondern ,ein Stic der Chrijtuswirklicfeit* ijt... . Dagegen fann 
man fich freuen, bet der Darlegung der Logoslehre bet Johannes (GC. 162 ff.) 
nun den Gab eingefiigt gu fehen: ,%n eine Vertwandlung de3 Logos im [1] 
Sleijdh oder an ein bloRes Wohnungnehmen de3 Logos im Fleijfd dent er 
nidt. Der Menfd) FEfus und der Logos jind dasfelbe Gubjeft: der etvige 
Gohn Gottes (Yoh. 17, 5.24; bal. 1,14).6” C3 fommt uns bor, als fanden 
fih ,Ulnftimmigfeiten” in den verfdhiedenen Wusfagen Biichfels. 

Wir teilen hier nebenbei das Schlubwort bon D. Reus Regenjion mit: 
wDie Entfdheidung iiber die Buberlaffigteit der eingelnen Schriftausjagen 
wird im gangen noch mehr alS friiher in die Hand der menfdjlichen tber- 
lequng gelegt. Wir miiffen dabei an jene3 Wort denfen, das wir firglid 
liber die theologifche Arbeit des 19. Jahrhunderts gelefen haben: ,Die Ex- 
egefe ift griimbdlider getworden, aber die Mutoritat der Schrift ift ind Wanken 
geraten.‘ “ &. 
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I. Amerika 


Lutheran Statistics. — From the News Bulletin of the National Lu- 
theran Council we take the following, giving figures for the Lutheran 
Church in America for the year ending December, 1937: 

In a single year, from 1936 to 1937, the number of communing 
members in the Lutheran churches of America was increased by almost 
150,000, or 5 per cent. Today there are 2,884,477 communing Lutherans 
in America. This is compared with 3,481,942 confirmed members (in- 
creased by almost 140,000, or 4 per cent., over 1936) and 5,114,250 bap- 
tized members (increased by more than 125,000, or 2.5 per cent., over 
1926). The number of congregations decreased slightly, but the number 
of pastors was increased by 159, there being at present 13,024 pastors 
in America, serving 19,738 congregations. This may be interpreted as 
a favorable development — indicating less duplication, increased effi- 
ciency, and more adequate pastoral care. The number of church-schools 
was increased by 1,500, or 7 per cent., but the proportionate increases 
of church-school officers and teachers and church-school scholars, al- 
though substantial, were decidedly smaller. In 1937 there were 24,589 
schools served by 179,774 teachers for 2,090,983 scholars in the Lutheran 
churches of America. 

The second feature, before mentioned, of these 1937 statistics is 
that there was indicated a creditable increase in general expenditures. 
In a single year congregational expenses leaped from $34,186,294 to 
$40,017,827, an increase of almost $6,000,000 or 18 per cent. The increase 
was not caused simply by a rise in prosperity; in this case it must 
indicate a greater stewardship, a heartier cooperation of church-members 
toward the advancement of the Christian message, for these expendi- 
tures provide church facilities that make possible that advancement. 
This stewardship was evidenced also in contributions for benevolence, 
which increased more than $850,000, or 11 per cent., in the single year, 
making the total 1937 expenditure (congregation expense plus benevo- 
lences) of the Lutheran churches in America $48,668,386. The value of 
Church properties was increased by $16,000,000, or 5 per cent., as com- 
pared with the 1937 figure of $370,757,229. A. 


Conference of Lutheran Free Church. — The Lutheran Free Church, 
one of the constituent members of the American Lutheran Conference, 
held its annual convention in June at Thief River Falls, Minn. A report 
in the News Bulletin of the National Lutheran Council says that nearly 
five hundred delegates, of whom 102 were pastors, attended. The Rev. 
T. O. Burndtvedt is president. The size of the body is somewhat indi- 
cated by the number of pastors. The organization seeks to raise $125,000 
for a building on the campus of Augsburg Seminary, Minneapolis. At the 
time of the meeting $107,800 had either been donated or pledged. Dr. 
Bernard N. Christensen was elected president of the Augsburg Seminary. 
This church has a number of missionaries in China. A. 
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Augustana Synod Meeting. — From the lengthy report appearing in 
the Lutheran Companion on this year’s Augustana Synod meeting, held 
in New York at the end of June, we take a few items that are of special 
interest. Concerning the debate on the proposed congregational con- 
stitution, presented again this year by the respective committee, we read: 
“The controversial section which deadlocked the delegates assembled in 
Omaha last year was accepted this year without revision. It stipulates 
that ‘no person shall be received into membership, or retained as a mem- 
ber, who is associated with an organization or movement inconsistent 
with the Christian faith or which gives offense to the Church of God.’” 
We rejoice to see this statement, showing that the Augustana Synod 
officially is opposing the Christless lodge. 

The synod resolved “not only to give substantial aid to the sorely 
tried Gossner Mission of the Lutheran Church in India but also, in 
case of crisis, to assume responsibility for this field of 140,000 Christians, 
which is in danger of being lost to the Lutheran Church.” 

On the situation in China the report says, “Despite the ravages 
and dangers of the war in China our mission in Honan has hitherto 
been spared.” 

Besides conducting Foreign Missions in India and in China, this body 
has a mission-field in Africa, where the need of advancing the educa- 
tional work is marked. 

Pastor Carfelt, speaking on Home Missions, made the correct obser- 
vation that “a large indebtedness is a great danger, as it is likely to crush 
out the very life of the Church.” A. 


“Union with Lutherans.— To the Editor: . . . There is a righteous 
passion for reunion in the hearts of Christians today. If we are to look 
beyond orthodoxy and the Old Catholic churches, why not turn to the 
Lutherans for fellowship before other Protestants? The family resem- 
blance to the world’s 70 millions of Lutherans quickens the imagination. 
The one serious attempt at Anglo-Lutheran relations in the Conversa- 
tions of 1935 with the Augustana Synod in the Midwest got nowhere 
simply because that synod is Episcophobian (with good reasons) and 
very pietistic theologically. Before we move on to the Presbyterians, 
why not return to our German cousins via the United Lutheran Synod? 
(Rev.) Norman Godfrey.” — The Living Church, July 6, 1938. 


Mr. Clinchy Warns the Church to Stay Poor—and Free. — Few 
Americans are better informed about relations among the various racial 
and religious groups in our population than Everett R. Clinchy, executive 
director of the National Conference of Jews and Christians. Mr. Clinchy 
has just returned from a two months’ stay in Germany, Austria, and 
other European countries. On the basis of his observations there he 
offers this counsel to the American Church and synagog: Steadfastly 
maintain the American separation of Church and State. While individual 
church- and synagog-members should be politically active and respon- 
sible citizens as a matter of course, the religious societies must be 
non-political. Without doubt a degree of dependence upon subventions 
of the States has created difficulties for the churches in some other 
lands.... Watch lest the churches become too rich. Let the churches 
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avoid such degree of entanglement with the status quo as to become 
apologists for things as they are and neglect their prophetic function. . . . 
Every one of these five items is worthy of an editorial, but particu- 
larly arresting are the third and the last. Mr.Clinchy sees that only as 
religion, free from dependence upon any political or economic system, 
aggressively commits itself to the building of a just and therefore new 
society, can it hope to escape the fate of becoming either the tool or the 
victim of some kind of secular totalitarian order. One wonders to what 
extent the National Conference of Jews and Christians, a largely middle- 
class organization, will agree with such a description of the situation 
confronting the churches. — The Christian Century, June 15. 


“The Glorious Gospel of the Blessed God.” — From the sermon on 
this text (1Tim.1:11) preached during the recent General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, North, by Dr. C.E. Macartney, a former Mod- 
erator of that Church, we quote the following: 

“Years ago a great Christian scholar, Dr. Franz Delitzsch of Leipzig 
University, made this prediction. Speaking to his students, he said: 
“Young men, the battle is now raging around the Old Testament. Soon 
it will pass into the New Testament field; it is already beginning. Finally 
it will press forward to the citadel of your faith, the person of Jesus 
Christ. There the last struggle will occur. I shall not be here then, 
but some of you will. Be true to Christ, stand up for Him, preach 
Christ, and Him crucified.’” . . . 

“The crying need of the hour in the Protestant Church is a revival 
of faith in the pulpits of her churches and in the students in her theo- 
logical seminaries. An analysis of the views held by a representative 
group of five hundred active ministers of the Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Baptist, Lutheran, Episcopalian, Congregational, and Evangelical churches 
reveals the following saddening and alarming facts: Of the five hundred 
ministers in active service who were interrogated, thirteen per cent. 
reject the distinguishing doctrine of the Christian Church, the Trinity; 
forty-eight per cent. reject the Scriptural account of the creation of the 
world by God; thirty-three per cent. no longer believe in the existence 
of a devil, whose works Christ said He came to destroy; thirty-eight 
per cent. do not believe in special revelation; forty-three per cent. reject 
the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures; twenty-eight per cent. do not 
believe that the Old Testament prophets were so inspired as to be able 
to predict future events; fifty-five per cent. do not believe that the 
Bible is wholly free from myth and legend; nineteen per cent. reject the 
account of the Incarnation as related by St. Matthew and St. Luke, that 
our Lord was born of the Virgin Mary; nineteen per cent. do not believe 
that Jesus is equal with God; twenty-four per cent. reject the atonement 
of Christ on the cross for the remission of sins; twelve per cent. reject 
the resurrection of Christ as related in the gospels; thirty-four per cent. 
no longer believe in the future punishment of the finally impenitent; 
thirty-three per cent. do not believe in the resurrection of the body; 
twenty-seven per cent. do not believe that our Lord will come again to 
judge the quick and the dead; thirty-three per cent. reject the fall of 
man from a state of original righteousness, as taught in the Old and in 
the New Testament; fifty-one per cent. regard the two Protestant Sacra- 
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ments, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, as non-essential; and thirty-nine 
per cent. think that well-disposed persons who love God and deal justly 
should be received into the Church regardless of their beliefs concerning 
the great doctrines of salvation.” 

“This record of the ministers is bad enough. But more appalling is 
the record of the unbelief prevailing among two hundred students of five 
representative theological seminaries of the Protestant Church in 
America. Thirty-five per cent. reject the Trinity; eighty-two per cent. 
the devil; ninety-nine per cent. special revelation; ninety-one per cent. 
plenary inspiration of the Scriptures; sixty-six per cent. prophecy in the 
sense of prediction; ninety-five per cent. hold that the Bible is not free 
from myth or legends; fifty-one per cent. reject the virgin birth of our 
Lord; thirty-seven per cent. do not believe that Jesus was equal with 
God; sixty-one per cent. do not believe in the atonement on the cross 
for the sins of the world; thirty-one per cent. do not believe in the 
resurrection of Jesus as related in the gospels; seventy-six per cent. 
reject hell; sixty-nine per cent. do not believe in the resurrection of 
man’s body after death; seventy per cent. reject the Fall; fifty-two 
per cent. reject the second advent of Christ; seventy-eight per cent. 
regard the Sacraments as non-essential, and eighty-five per cent. of these 
theological students hold that persons well disposed toward God and man 
should be taken into the Christian Church regardless of what they 
believe about Christ and the way of salvation... . 

“I was once asked to deliver the first lecture on a Foundation estab- 
lished by a godly, believing man at an old Christian college. The terms 
of the Foundation required a discourse on St. Paul’s conception of the 
atonement. A minister’s widow who brought her two sons to the lecture 
and who hopes and prays that one of them may be brought into the 
ministry to testify to the great things of God wrote to me afterwards 
that one of the faculty had said to her after the lecture, ‘There is not 
a member of the faculty of this college who believes in the deity of Jesus, 
in the inspiration of the Bible, the atonement, or that God answers 
prayer.’ With such a condition obtaining in our colleges, is it strange that 
our theological seminaries should abound in unbelievers? And with so 
many of the students in the seminaries unbelievers in the cardinal truths 
of Christianity, is it strange that our pulpits resound with the echoes 
of unbelief?” 

The conclusion of the sermon: “To you who are strangers to the 
message of Christ and the Gospel I now with joy proclaim it. This day 
to you it is preached. It will meet all your needs; it will solve all your 
problems; it will heal all your wounds; it will comfort all your sorrows; 
it will take away the stain of all your sins. It is able to keep you from 
falling and present you faultless before God in heaven. The time to 
believe the Gospel is when you hear it preached to you. Now is the 
accepted time. When the people of Antioch at Pisidia refused to listen 
to Paul, he turned from them and went unto another city. ‘Seeing,’ he 
said, ‘you put it from you and judge yourselves unworthy of everlasting 
life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles.’ Everlasting life is God’s great plan 
and gift for you. Do not neglect so great a salvation. Do not judge 
yourselves unworthy of it. Choose everlasting life!” E. 
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“Dr. Frank Buchman Is Sixty.” — Under this heading the Lutheran 
of June 29 brings a report of the celebration of Dr. Buchman’s sixtieth 
birthday anniversary, from which we cull the following notes, which un- 
doubtedly will interest our readers: 

“On June 4 millions of people in fifty countries of the world cele- 
brated the sixtieth birthday of Frank N.D. Buchman, D.D., a member of 
the Allentown Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and 
founder and leader of the world movement known as the Oxford Group. 
Though the celebration covered a period of ten days, the climax was 
reached when on June 4, 1,000 American leaders, educators, clergy, labor 
leaders, farmers, students, and professional people engaged in a forty- 
minute two-way telephone celebration with Dr. Buchman and a party 
of intimate friends, including leaders of Church and State, gathered in 
London, England. The Americans met in Town Hall, Stockbridge, Mass, 
and the party with Dr. Buchman were gathered in the large drawing- 
room of Brown’s Hotel, Dover Street. Speeches and music, vocal and 
instrumental, were amplified both in Stockbridge and London, and this 
particular party concluded with the thousand gathered in America sing- 
ing ‘Happy Birthday to You.’” 

“At a dinner given June 1 in honor of Dr. Buchman in London by 
the Countess of Antrim thousands of cablegrams were received from all 
parts of the world. A cabled news-story from London appearing in the 
New York Herald Tribune of June 2 stated that these messages ‘came 
from Arabs, Jews, and Americans in Jerusalem, from British battleships 
at sea, from Washington and American industrial plants, from Danish 
farmers, Norwegian fishermen above the Arctic Circle, from Tokyo, 
Berlin, Oxford, Burma, South Africa, and Sweden.’” 

“In the America-England telephone celebration referred to Dr. Buch- 
man said in part: “The fundamental crisis is moral. America must 
rearm morally. This is our first and most urgent need. This takes 
precedence over all search for security. ... Moral recovery creates 
not crisis, but confidence and unity in all phases of life. How can we 
release this moral recovery to the nation? We need a power strong 
enough to change human nature and build bridges between man and 
man, faction and faction. This starts when every one admits his own 
faults instead of spotlighting the other fellow’s. 

“God alone can change human nature. That power active in a 
minority can be the solvent of a country’s problem — one leader changed, 
a nation’s thinking changed, a world at peace with itself. 

“We have not yet tapped the great creative sources in the mind 
of God. God has a plan, and the combined moral and spiritual forces of 
America can find that plan. We can, we must, and we will generate a 
moral and spiritual force that is powerful enough to remake America 
and the world.” T.L. 

Barthianism and the Word of God.— Writing on this subject, Rev. 
David S.Clark, D.D., has some remarks which we trust will prove 
enlightening. 

“According to Barthianism the Scriptures are not the word of God; 
for the Scriptures are written, and whatever is written is human, 
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and whatever is human is imperfect. This is the paradox, or contra- 
diction, that looms large in the mind of Barth. But if the written Scrip- 
tures, even as they come from the hands of prophets and apostles, or 
even the Logia of Christ, are not the word of God, what is? Is there 
any word of God in the world, and if so, where can we find it? 

“Now, Barthianism is willing to admit that the Scriptures are very 
necessary and that the word of God proceeds from the Scriptures, though 
the Scriptures themselves are not the word of God. What, then, is the 
Barthian word of God? 

“Briefly stated, the new cult [?] teaches that the word of God is the 
spiritual impression or influence made by the agency of the Holy Spirit 
on the mind of the man as he reads the Scriptures. It is sort of an 
invisible, intangible, indefinite, psychological something which grips the 
mind while it uses the Scriptures as means or medium of instruction 
and inspiration. It is this that is put in the place of the written word. 
But God might use anything to impress the mind with spiritual lessons; 
His providence and power are unlimited, and He works with means or 
without means, when and where and how He will. Some distinction 
must be drawn between the providential operation and the word of 
God as such. We had a friend who declared that she was converted 
by the ringing of the church-bells. In the Barthian view the church- 
bells were as much the word of God as the Scriptures.” 

Criticizing the position of Barthianism, Dr. Clark correctly says that 
in hundreds of places the New Testament refers to what is written as 


carrying the revelation and authority of God. A. 


Christian. Education Stressed by a Modernist.—In the Christian 
Century of June 1 a lengthy editorial, written undoubtedly by the 
editor-in-chief, Charles Clayton Morrison, is printed which has the title 
“While the Church Waits.” Several paragraphs appear here dealing with 
the problem of the education of our youth, and they are so important 
and so much to the point that we print them in full. It is amazing what 
conclusions this Modernist arrives at, conclusions which he here in clear 
language places before the public, and one feels this man ought to be in 
cordial sympathy with our efforts to maintain our richly blessed Chris- 
tian day-schools. We now submit his words, asking our readers to 
ponder them: 

“Space forbids, and the magnitude of the problem makes impossible, 
more than a passing mention of the third structural task to which a 
waiting Church must devote itself if it hopes to survive the present 
interim between two epochs. Religious education, which may be defined 
as the Church propagating itself, was long since abandoned by the 
Protestant churches and the whole of education given over to secular 
control. It is the completely secular character of education which is 
more responsible than any other single cause for the alienation of 
modern culture from the Christian faith. For more than fifty years 
virtually no effort has been made by Protestantism to propagate itself, 
save by evangelism, which is far less fruitful than is usually imagined, 
while such fruit as it bears is thin and juiceless when compared with 
that of a sound educational procedure. 
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“By its neglect of the educational process Protestantism has allowed 
at least three generations of its youth to grow up without any serious 
participation in the Christian faith. Its children are falling between the 
two stools of secularism on one hand and Roman Catholicism on the 
other. The problem of Christian education must be attacked by the 
Church in almost complete disregard of the existing Sunday-school 
system and of the so-called scientific type of religious education, which 
is an adaptation of the prevailing secular system to religion. Both of 
these are pathetically unable to impart the Christian faith to the Church’s 
youth. One thing is clear, and that is that Protestantism must assume 
its obligation in this field in terms far more formidable than perhaps any 
of us now envisage. We must think in terms of an expressive and 
adequate educational institution, manred and controlled by the Church 
and operating in such a manner as to mold the Church’s children into 
intelligent and loyal members of the Christian community.” 

Dr. Morrison of course speaks of the Sunday-schools as he knows 
them; his generalization may be too sweeping. But that on the whole 
he correctly describes conditions must be granted. What a rebuke his 
words contain for all those of us who are lukewarm in their support of 
our Christian day-schools! A. 


The Church of Rome and Masonry.—From an article in Brazil: 
The Church and the New Constitution published in the Commonweal 
of May 27, 1938, we quote the following: 

“The reign of Pedro II, lasting over half a century, was a period of 
significant economic and social development. But it was also a time of 
grave trial and imminent peril to the Brazilian Church. Ominous forces, 
which had gained furtive footholds in the last decades of the old regime, 
now emerged unashamed to shackle the vitality of Catholic life in high 
places. Freemasonry, of the Grand Orient variety, and a laxity in 
personal morality settled upon the clergy of the land. 

“Specious professions of humanitarian altruism very probably al- 
lured the greater number of the clerical members into the lodges. Itself 
a product of eighteenth-century Liberalism, Freemasonry had allied 
itself with the political and social ideals of the ‘Enlightenment.’ Political 
and social reform advocated by the Masonic lodges seemed desirable 
to large numbers of the Brazilian clergy. 

“Whatever may be the validity of this explanation, by 1850 by far 
the larger part of the clergy had joined Masonic lodges. And whatever 
may have been the inducements held out to the clergy to become Masons, 
it became obvious after the middle of the century, if it had not before, 
that Masonry had adopted a policy that was antagonistic to the Church, 
and especially to the Papacy. 

“To the credit of large numbers of the clergy it must be admitted 
that, when this anti-Catholic aspect of Masonry became obvious, many 
severed their connection with the lodges. Many others, however, con- 
tinued to retain their membership. This anomalous situation persisted 
without serious challenge until 1870, when individual bishops began to 
direct their priests to give up their Masonic connections. 

“The half decade from 1870 to 1875 were years of trial for the 
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Brazilian Church. The Masonic forces marshaled all their strength 
against the reform movement within the Church which had been in- 
augurated in 1870. Pressure at home and misrepresentation of the situ- 
ation to the Holy See retarded the efforts of the reforming bishops to 
effect the changes so ardently desired. It was not until 1875, when the 
Masonic group in the government was forced out under the weight of 
public disapproval, that the Church became in any tangible measure 
tree to carry out reform.” Tike 


A Tragedy of Religious Education.—Under this heading we read 
in the Watchman-Examiner of August 11: “From the point of view of 
nationalistic philosophy there has not appeared in recent literature 
a more fascinating interpretation of human life than that written by 
Lin Yutang in his book The Importance of Living. —In his latest book 
Lin reveals that he has reverted to Confucianism, even though he is 
the son of a Chinese Methodist preacher and was at one time preparing 
for the ministry... . 

“The tragedy of his career, however, is related in the section ‘Why 
] Am a Pagan.’... As a young Chinese he was brought to this country 
and found himself in the center of modernistic theology. There all that 
in his childhood he had been taught to believe was essential to the 
Christian conviction was openly questioned. He confesses, “Then, en- 
rolling in a theological class and initiated into the holy of holies, 
I learned that another article in the creed, the Virgin Birth, was open 
to question, different deans in American theological seminaries holding 


different views. It enraged me that Chinese believers should be required 
to believe categorically in this article before they could be baptized, while 


7” 


theologians of the same Church regarded it is an open question. 
A tragedy indeed! A young Chinese Christian is brought from 
a pagan country to a Christian country, attends a Christian theological 
seminary, and the teachings imbibed there lead him back into pagandom! 
Surely, judgment without mercy shall be passed upon these “theologians” 
through whose “theology” sheep of Christ are torn out of His arms 
and delivered over to Satan. Teds 


II. Ausland 


Validity of Protestant Marriages in Quebec. — Mixed marriages of 
Catholics and Protestants have had a hard time in Quebec for many 
years, but.a happier day is dawning for those who tangle the boundaries 
of faith. Heretofore in Quebec, whose population is 85 per cent. Catholic, 
the church courts have declared such marriages null and void unless 
certain required promises were given by the non-Catholic participants 
previous to the granting of a dispensation by the ecclesiastical authorities. 
Such an annulment was invariably ratified by the civil courts, and the 
concurrence of the civil judges was justified on the ground that “the 
religious principles of old French law have been perpetuated in the 
Canadian constitutions of 1774, 1791 and 1867.” Now a higher voice has 
spoken. Recently in Montreal, Chief Justice Greenshields of Canada’s 
Superior Court canceled an annulment granted by a Catholic judge 
because “the minister (a Protestant) was incompetent to perform the 
marriage and because of a technicality about witnesses.” The Chief 
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Justice, himself an Anglican, gave as his reason for the decision: “Such 
authority as the Church has in civil matters is given to it by the law 
of the land, and the Church, and every church, is subservient to, and 
in no sense dominates, the law. ... Any Church may bless or curse 
a marriage to its ecclesiastical heart’s content, but it does not in any 
way affect the validity of the marriage.” — The Lutheran 

Tagung de$ Crefutivfomitees de3 Lutherifden Weltfonvents vom 21. his 
gum 25. Mai 1938 in Uppfala. Hieriiber beridtet D. Hanns Lilje de3 Lange- 
ren in der ,U.€. LK.“ (Mr. 23, Yahrg. 71) mit befonderer BVetonung der 
drei Veratungsgegenftande in diejfem Jahr. Was gunadhft das Hilfs- 
wert deS Ronvents betrifft, jo wird die} im fommenden Jahr ettwa 80,000 
Dollars erfordern, und gwar in Verwendung fiir foldje Biwede wie die refor- 
matorijfde Bewegung in der Ufraine, die Fiirforge der jungen Kircen auf den 
verfdiedenen lutherifden Mifjionsfeldern ufiv. Der nadhfte Ronvent foll im 
Mai 1940 in Philadelphia ftattfinden; und follen die folgenden drei Gaupt- 
themata befprodjen twerden: ,,Die lutherifdhe Rirdje heute. 1. Kirdhe, Wort 
und Gaframent. 2. Die Kirche und die Kirdhen. 3. Die Kirche in der Welt.” 
Diejfe Themata find in der gegentwartigen Beit fiirtwahr von Widhtigteit und 
follten nicht bom rein afademifden, fondern bom biblifch-prattifdjen Stand- 
punft aus behandelt werden, und gwar fo, dak man gum flaren Berftandnis 
dDariiber fomint, was die verfdiedenen Kirdjen tun fonnen und miiffen, da- 
mit e$ womdglid) gur redten Ginigteit in der Lehre und 
¥raxris fommt. Denn gerade hier hapert e3. D. Lilje felbjt gibt die3 
gu, indem er die Schwierigfeiten der Umorganifation de3 Weltfonvents be- 
fehreibt. Cr bemerft: ,,€3 hat fid im Verlauf der nun faft awangigiah- 
rigen Gefdhidte des Weltfonvent3 herausgeftellt, dak er gur Durdhfiihrung 
jeiner tweitgefpannten Wufgaben ciner fefteren verfaffungsmagigen Grund- 
lage bedarf, alS eS bisher der Fall war.” Das ift natiirlich der Fall und 
bedarf gar jehr der Vetonung. 

Wher twie ettva ift diefe Grundlage gu jdaffen? D. Lilje fahrt fort: 
ber die Herausbildung einer gemeinjamen Verfaffung ift fiir den Bujam- 
menjdlug fo verfdhiedencr Rirchengebilde aus allen Teilen der Welt feine 
leichte Wufgabe. Denn die Gugere Verfafjung der verfdiedenen lutherifden 
Kirden ijt auperordentlic) verfdieden und enthalt alle migliden Formen 
firdlider Organifation, vom bifchifliden Staatstirdentum bis gur presby- 
tertal-jynodalen Freifirde. ... Die Ynftangen, die einen Zufammenfdlus 
der lutherijden Rirden herbeifiihren fonnen, find augerorbdentlic&h verfdjie- 
den; die einen brauchen einen Parlamentsbefdluk, die andern vielleidt 
nur die Entideidung de3 leitenden Gremiums, wieder andere nur die Buz 
ftimmung der leitenden geiftlicen Spike. Noch viel wichtiger ift der Unter- 
jhied im Verftandnis der Kirdhengemeinfdhaft, der viel jdmwieriger ift, als 
fich der Augenftehende Harmaden fann. Denn neben der Grofgiigigheit und 
Weite der fdhwedijden und einiger andern nordifden Kirden, die offigiell 
Abendmahlsgemeinfdaft mit der Kirde von England haben, fteht als auper- 
fter Grengfall nach der andern Geite die Entfdloffenheit, auch denjenigen 
lutherijden Kirden die Whendmahlsgemeinfdaft gu verjagen, die ihrerjeits 
Nichtlutheraner gum Abendmahl gulaffen. Der lofe Zujammenjdlu geniigte 
fiir die bisherige Hilfsarbeit villig und vermied eine Reihe grundfablicer 
Schwierigkeiten. C3 hat fic) aber eindeutig Herausgeftellt, dak der Luthe- 
rifhe Weltfonvent einer fefteren verfaffungsmakigen Fundierung bedarf, 
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wenn er feine fiinftige Wrbeit mit der erforderliden Grofgiigigteit und 
Yutoritat tun will. Das hat gu den Verhandlungen iiber einen neuen Verz 
faffungsentiwourf gefiihrt, der bis gum Zujammentritt de3 nadhften Weltfon- 
pent3, 1940, gur AUnnahme gebracht werden foll.” 

Ginerfeit3 freut man fic) iiber die Offenheit, mit der fich D. Lilje hier 
iiber die Differengen ausfpridt. Cine folch freimiitige Ausfprache ijt aller- 
dings notig, foll eS gur wirklidjen Cinigfeit im Weltfonvent fommen. Die 
Sdhwierigteit aber geht doch eigentlich weiter, al3 twas bloR die Verfaffung 
betrifft. Won der fchtwedijden Kirde 3.B. ift e3 nicht ,grofgiigig”, dak fie 
mit der englifden Staatsfirde Abendmahlsgemeinfdaft pflegt, fondern fo 
etwas ift HodberratamTlutherifden Befenntni3 und am 
Wort Gottes. Cin folder Unioni3mus hat un3 Lutheranern hiergu- 
lande einft Die Schtwedengemeinden im Often unfer3 Landes gefoftet. Gott 
betwahre unS vor einer foldjen Grofgsiigigfeit, die im Reidgottestrieg dem 
Feind die Hauptfeftungen in die Hande fpielt! Wo Lutheraner und Refor- 
mierte gu einem Tifcdh gehen, da vergreift man fic) am Tifd de3 HErrn 
und macht untwiirdige Rommunifanten. Die Differengen gwifden den Kir- 
Gengemeinfdaften betreffen im Grund die Lehre, und dariiber mu man verz 
fandeln, und gitar fo, dak man fich gegenfeitig verfteht. Gefchieht died, 
fommt Gotte3 Wort gu feinem Recht, fo wird der Lutherijfcde Weltfonvent 
Gegen ftiften; anders nicht. &. ZT. Me. 

Die Unfgabe der (utherifden Kirde. Wus einem AUrtifel, den D. H. Gaffe 
in Der von ihm herausgegebenen ,Lutherijden Kirche” verodffentlicht hat und 
den die , Rirdhliche Beit{dhrift” vollftandig abdrucét, teilen twir folgende3 mit: 
,/©3 gibt unter un3 biele Cinfame und BVergagte: Pfarrer, die auf ein- 
jamen Poften ftehen inmiitien bon Kirdengebieten, two heute felbft das hin- 
fallt, twas die Kirche friiher auch durch die Zeiten de3 fdhlimmiten Verfalls 
hindurdhgerettet hat, der Wortlaut der Heiligen Schrift und die Saframente 
de3 HErrn; junge Theologen, die, bor unlosbare Aufgaben geftellt und in 
fdhivere Gelwifjensfonflifte getvorfen, gleid) am Anfang ihres Wmt3lebens 
Die Ticfe der Vergagtheit fennenlernen, in die Gott feine Diener gu allen 
Zeiten gefiihrt hat und der nur ein gang gefeftigter Glaube, nur ein gang 
qereifter Charafter getvachfen ijt; treue Chriften, die fic) im Leben und im 
Dienft der Gemeinde bewahrt haben und die e3 heute erleben mitifen, twie 
das Gericht, das iiber die ganze Kirche und ihre Werke ergeht, auch ihre 
Urbeit trifft. Wher auch dort, two die firchlichen Verhaltnifje noch in Ord- 
nung gu fein jcheinen, twiebiel einfame Gorge um die Kirde gibt e3 dal 
Wer einen Paul Gerhardt heute lobt wegen feines tapferen Rampfes fiir 
da8 Befenninis, fiir die reine Lehre der Kirche, der darf eines freudigen 
Widerhalls in den tweiteften. firdhliden Kreijfen gewif fein. Wer aber der 
Meinung Ausdrud gibt, die Lehre, fiir die Paul Gerhardt und feine Ge- 
finnungSgenofjen gefampft haben, fet twirflich die reine Lehre der Kirde 
getwejen, und jie fei heute fo war, wie fie im 17. Jahrhundert war, wenn 
fie aber heute nicht mehr ftimme, finne fie aud) dDamal3 nicht ridjtig ge- 
twejen fein, Der mufk froh fein, wenn er nur auf ein eifiges Schweigen ftdpt. 
Wer heute in Deutfdland fiir da3 lutherifde Vefennini3 eintritt, wie e3 
bon Luther und Begzel in feinem gangen Wahrheitsernft und mit feiner 
jtrengen WUblehnung de3 Yrrtums berftanden worden ift, der fteht verein- 
jamt da. Das wiffen unfere Lefer und diejenigen vor allem, die in der 
dreifirdje die Laft und Not diefer Vereinfamung gu tragen gelernt haben. .. .“ 
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/ Wir wiffen, dak unfere Kirde eine Kirche der Siinder ijt und dah die 
Giinden der andern Kirdhen fich famtlich auch bei un3 finden. Aber wir 
twiffen, dDaB Gott uns ein teures Erbe anbvertraut hat, nidt nur fiir uns, 
fondern fiir die gange Chriftenheit auf Erden, und dah er uns einft am 
Siingften Geridte fragen wird, ob wir mit unferm Pfunde getwuchert oder 
ob wir e3 im Schiweiftuch behalten haben. E83 ift meder unferer Rirde 
nod) irgendeiner andern damit gedient, wenn wir die Lehre unferer Be- 
fenntniffe in dem grogen Meer der Religionsmengeret untergehen laffen, 
Das heute gange Konfeffionen gu berjdlingen droht. Cs ift auch feine Liebe, 
twenigften3 feine chriftlidje, feine neuteftamentlidje Liebe, wenn man, nur 
um andern nicht webe gu tun, nic&t mehr nach Wahrheit und Yrrtum fragt. 
Man follte fich dod) auch einmal fragen, was der wahren Cinheit und dem 
twahren Frieden der Kirde mehr gedient hat, die Gleidhgiiltigkeit, die nicht 
mehr nach der reinen Lehre fragt, oder die ernfte, getwiffenbafte Unterfdei- 
dung bon Wahrheit und Yrrtum! ,Sebet den Fall‘, fo fagt ©. F. W. Walther, 
der RKirdenbater der Miffourijynode, in einer Reformationspredigt vom 
Sabre 1876, ,al8 im 4. Jahrhundert die Lehre von Chriftt Gottheit von 
Arius angegriffen tourde, dak tweder Athanafius noch irgend jemand gegen 
diefe Verfalfdung gefampft hatte; febet den Fall, als im 5. Jahrhundert die 
Lehre bon der VBefehrung de3 Mtenfdjen allein durch die Gnade von Pelagius 
angegriffen turde, dDaf weder Augujtinus noch irgend jemand dagegen ge- 
fampft hatte; febet den Fall, als im 16. Jahrhundert durd) das Papfttum 
Die gange Lehre Chrifti berfalfdt twar, dak weder Luther noch irgend jemand 
Dagegen gefampft hatte; febet den Fall, alS gu Ende de3 vorigen Yahr- 
Hundert3 der Rationalismus in die dhriftlide Kirche eindrang, dak niemand 
Dagegen gefampft hatte: twohl tare da unendlid) viel Streit und Unfriede 
weniger in der Welt getwefen, aber two ware jebt da reine Wort Gottes?‘“ 
(Giehe WAmerifanifdh-Lutherifde Cpijtelpoftille, S. 468.) Und wenn wir 
DeSiwegen auch fernerhin mit unjerer gangen Sirde feit Luther und der 
Konfordienformel vor den Menfcjen Schmach tragen miiffen, wir wollen e3 
gerne tun. Wielleicht ift die Beit nidjt fern, wo fehr viele Chrijtenmenfden, 
Die uns heute noch nicht verftehen, begreifen werden, dak dies Feftftehen der 
lutherifden Rirde, diefe fheinbare dogmatifde Borniertheit ein Segen fiir 
Die gange Chriftenheit getwefen ijt... . 

»&S ift gewifR fein Sufall, dak in den berfchiedenften Rirdjen die Fra- 
gen der Gaframente, vor allem de8 feiligen Abendmabhl3, in den Mittel- 
punft der firdjlichen und theologifcden Wuseinanderfebungen gu treten be- 
ginnen. %hber follte nicht gerade diefe Entwidlung darauf hindeuten, dah 
die Iutherifde Reformation noch eine Gendung an die gange Chriftenheit hat? 
G8 ift vielleidht cine der gang grofen Wufgaben unferer Kirde — eine unter 
vielen Wufgaben —, dah fie in diefer Lage Luther tiefes Berftandnis des 
Satframent3 in feinem unldsbaren Bufammenhang mit dem Worte de3 Cvan- 
geliums den KRirchen andern Befenntniffes verfiindet. Denn twir meinen ja, 
Dap Luther gerade Hierin das Neue Teftament tiefer verftanden hat als 
andere Theologen. Freilid) fonnte das erft dann gefdehen, twenn die luthe- 
rife Rirde felbjt die vielfach bergeffenen Lehren ihrer Reformation fic neu 
angeeignet hat und tenn tir alle e3 neu gelernt haben, mit dem tiefen Ernit 
unferer Vater den HErrn der Kirche gu bitten Dak wir dein Wort und 
Saframent rein behalten bis an unfer End’ ‘.” &. 
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Brief Items.— It is estimated that there are 450 million Chinese 
today. Among them, according to a conservative count, there are 
450,000 Protestant Christians. The number of Protestant mission workers 
is 5,753, who are working at 601 mission-stations. Of the appalling dark- 
ness which still prevails in China, the following statement, which is 
taken from the News Bulletin of the National Lutheran Council, gives 
an idea: “In the 1,608 districts into which the country is divided there 
are 293 with 146,500 villages entirely without any mission-work, and in 
206 other districts with 103,000 villages there is very nearly no mission- 
work.” 

At the (alas, unionistic!) services held June 27 in the “Old Swedes 
Church” at Wilmington, Del., the Episcopalians and Lutherans officiating 
together, a facsimile impression of the Swedish translation of the Bible 
printed in 1541, the first in the Swedish language, was presented to 
the church mentioned. As is well known, this church now belongs to 
the Episcopalians. The occasion was the celebration of the tercentenary 
of the founding of New Sweden. 


The religious press carries the information that on June 4 President 
Quezon of the Philippine Islands vetoed a bill which provided for com- 
pulsory religious instruction in the public schools of these islands. The 
Catholic bishops are said to continue their propaganda for the enact- 
ment of a measure which will introduce religious instruction in the 
public schools, which would mean, of course, the teaching of the 
Catholic religion. 


A paragraph in the Lutheran says that at present one fourth of the 
marriages in the United States are performed by justices of the peace. 
Of 669 marriages which were studied, those solemnized by clergymen 
lasted on an average 7.81 years, while those which took place in the 
offices of justices of peace had an average length of 5.13 years. These 
figures have their significance. 

One of our exchanges reports that in the territory of the Loyalists 
in Spain there is a great demand for the Bible. The same item states 
that according to the decree of the Loyalist Ministry of Defense all 
military heads have been ordered to grant all facilities to priests and 
ministers of whatever faith for the unrestricted practise of their religious 
duties within the limits of camp life. There is no doubt that God’s 
good purpose will be accomplished in spite of the frightful carnage 
going on in poor bleeding Spain. 

The U.L.C. lost a prominent church-worker through the death of 
the Rev. Paul I. Morentz, missionary among the Jews. He was born in 
Bessarabia in 1888. In 1907 he embraced Christianity and was baptized. 
Immediately after his baptism he entered the theological seminary at 
Chicago, from which he was graduated in 1910. His headquarters was 
Philadelphia, where he worked among the Jews and from where he 
regularly supplied other Jewish mission stations. 

In the Lutheran we read that the Society of Jesus, or the Jesuits, 
who have been welcomed back to Spain by Franco, are said to number 
1,983 serving priests and teachers, more than 500,000 students in more 
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than 12,000 schools, of which 15 are of university grade. In their 
missions they publish 116 periodicals. They operate 170 orphanages, 
33 hospitals, 7 leper stations, and 294 dispensaries besides many other 
institutions. 

Reviewing the excellent positive book of Prof.H.Sasse, of Germany, 
Here We Stand, Dr.John Aberly of the Gettysburg Seminary of the 
U.L.C., writing in the Lutheran, holds that one need not follow the 
author “in his view that the Lutheran view is such that it dare not 
risk fellowship with others.” Speaking of the specific doctrines of 
Lutheranism, he says, “Whether, after all the facts are in, these differ- 
ences will appear so great as to prevent fellowship is a question that 
needs wider consideration. May the conclusions finally reached not 
be those of Lausanne and Edinburgh — that while these do exist, they 
are not sufficient to form a barrier against closer, if not even altar, 
fellowship?” Prof. Aberly here speaks as a consistent unionist. 

A friend of mine, still happily alive, was one day speaking to her 
friend, the daughter of Karl Marx. The talk turned, as serious talk so 
naturally turns, to religion. The daughter of Karl Marx said: “I was 
brought up without any religion. I do not believe in God.” Then she 
added a little wistfully, “But the other day in an old German book 
I came across a German prayer, and if the God of that prayer exists, 
I think I could believe in Him.” 

“What was that prayer?” asked my friend. Then the daughter of 
Karl Marx repeated slowly, in German, “Our Father.” — The Presby- 
terian. 

That the fight against Communism is not without its dangers can 
be seen from this quotation from the Covenanter Witness: “The French- 
Catholic government in the Canadian province of Quebec is so busy 
seeking out Communism that it takes to itself the power to search 
private homes without a warrant and confiscating whatever literature 
its officers deem improper. The latest is the prohibition of the Baptist 
Bible Society to circulate its edition of the Scriptures. In Sinclair 
Lewis’s book It Can’t Happen Here we have Americans who object to 
Fascism in the United States fleeing to Canada. But they had better 
stay out of Quebec.” 


From London comes the news that William Charles Willoughby died. 
He was a London Mission Society missionary and had become an expert 
in the Bantu language of Africa. For a number of years he taught 
in this country at Hartford, Conn. 

Strange to say, the Commonweal, representing the Roman Catholic 
layman’s point of view, is said to be an opponent of General Franco 
in Spain, thus taking a different stand from that of the great majority 
of the Catholic clergy. It is said to have many followers in the ranks 
of the Roman Catholic laity. 

From the University of Chicago it is reported that Dr. Shirley Jack- 
son Case, who for the last five years served as dean of the divinity 
school and who taught in that school for more than twenty-five years, 
has relinquished his positions in the divinity school because he has 
reached the retiring age of sixty-five. A brilliant scholar and lecturer, 
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he is known as an arch-Modernist. Perhaps in no work of his did his 
modernistic prejudices become more evident than in the widely heralded 
volume Jesus —a New Biography. 


Opposing the view that a minister should refrain from praying at 
“secular” occasions, a correspondent of the Christian Century writes: 
“It seems to me that it is up to the minister to use the small opportunity 
given him at such occasions . . . to make a definite impression for 
real religion. If the minister has what it takes, this can be done. Let 
the Church hold such small footholds as it has and advance from these 
tiny positions into larger places in the life of the community and in the 
hearts of men.” The writer forgets that “to everything there is a season, 
and a time to every purpose under the heaven,” Eccl. 3:1. 


The council of the Episcopal diocese of Virginia, meeting in Rich- 
mond, according to the Christian Century “adopted a canon forbidding 
any minister of the Church to solemnize a marriage in the diocese unless 
and until each contracting party presents a medical certificate from 
a qualified physician indicating that he or she is free from any com- 
municable venereal disease.” Another remarkable feature of this meeting 
was a debate on the proposal that “the term of every rector shall be 
limited to five years unless the congregation acts to prolong it.” The 
motion was lost; but imagine the chuckle with which old-fashioned 
Methodists must have read this indirect indorsement of their system. 


According to one of our exchanges Catholic papers in the United 


States admit that thousands of Roman Catholics living in Austria are 
deserting their Church and adopting the new Nazi religion. “In the 
first six weeks after annexation 46,000 individuals gave up their alle- 
giance to the Church in Vienna alone. An average of 6,000 per week 
leave the Church in the Vienna archdiocese.” If this away-from-Rome 
movement meant that thousands now embrace the cause of the pure 
Gospel, one could rejoice. As it is, these poor people are merely passing 
from one darkness into another. 


At the recent convention of the Augustana Synod held in New 
York 26 candidates were ordained as ministers. One striking feature 
of the method followed by the Augustana Synod in such cases is that, 
while the doctrinal examination of the candidates is left to the theological 
seminaries, the convention examines them as to their personal life 
and religious experience. 


Several months ago occurred the death of a well-known New 
Testament scholar of Germany, Dr. Adolf Schlatter, who was surprisingly 
active as an author, furnishing especially valuable commentaries on 
New Testament books. Born 1852 at St. Gall, he was nearing the com- 
pletion of his eighty-sixth year at the time of his death. Though he 
largely worked in Lutheran circles, he fundamentally was Reformed in 
his theology. A feature of his work that deserves commendatory men- 
tion is that he never lost sight of the practical aims which theology, 
if it is not to degenerate into mere intellectualism, must have. It was 
chiefly in Tuebingen where he served as professor and attracted many 
students. On the whole he was conservative in his theological views. 

A. 
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Theologifdes Wirterbud) gum Nenen Teftament. Jn Verbindung mit vier: 
undfiinfzig Gelehrten herausgegeben von Gerhard Sittel. Berlag von 
W. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart. Band III, Lieferung 9 bis 17, S.513 bis 
1104. SubftriptionSpreis der Qieferung: RM. 2.90. 

Naddem wir gulekt die Lieferungen 1 bi8 8 diefeS grofen Wirterbuchs jur 
Unzeige gebradt haben (C.T.M. VIII, 153), weifen wir heute hin auf die Lie 
ferungen 9 bi8 17, in denen der dritte Band gum Abfdlup fommt und mit 
xvvaguov der griedhifde Budhftabe K beendigt wird. Damit ift nun die Halfte 
over mehr al8 die Halfte deS monumentalen Werkes vollendet. Der erfte Band 
bon 794 and 36 einleitendDen Seiten in grofem Lerifonformat wurde 1933 fertig- 
geftellt und wird jekt neuen Whnehmern des Werkes fiir RM. 39 (einen) oder 42 
(Qalbleder) angeboten. Der zweiie Band wurde 1935 vollendet, umfagt 958 
und 12 einleitende Seiten und fofte: RM. 45 oder 48, je nach dem Cinband. Der 
dritte Band, der 1104 und 8 einleitende Seiten umfaft, foftet eine entfprechende 
Summe. Wir miiffen geftehen, dak wir geheime Bedenfen Hatten, ob in diefen 
aud dfonomifd fo ernften Seiten da8 Werk wiirde fier fortgefiihrt und in ab- 
febbarer Zeit vollendet werden finnen. Wber alle unfere Bedenfen find uns ge: 
fhtounden. Der verdiente Herausgeber deS Werkes, Prof. D. Gerhard Kittel, der 
an der Titbinger Univerfitit das Nene Teftament vertritt, mit feinen mehr als 
fiinfsig Mitarbeitern hat raftlos gearbeitet, und die Vollendung diefes Werkes ift 
fidher und in Sidt. Dafiir gebiihrt auc) dem Verleger, der ohne Brweifel ganz 
gtoke Opfer fiir die Herftellung diefeS WerkeS bringt, der Dank der gelehrten 
Welt. Wir braucen, naddem wir in friiheren Bejprechungen die GefichtSpuntte 
deS gangen WerkeS und die Wusfiihrung genauer gegeigt haben, auc) mit Hin- 
gufiigung notiger Kritif, jet nicht weiter darauf eingugehen. Alle, die dad 
Werk fic) naher angefehen haben, ftimmen darin iiberein, dab 8 ein einzigartiges 
Werk ift, wie e8 den Theologen nod) nicht dargeboten worden ift. Und wenn wir 
auch bet jeder Gelegenheit betonen miiffen, dab daS Werk ftark religionSgejdhidt- 
lid) orientiert ift und priifend gelefen werden mu, fo enthalt e8 doch eine Fiille 
von Material, das fonft nirgends in dicjer Weife guginglich ift. Das beftatigen 
aud) die vorliegenden Lieferungen vollauf. Wir finden darin wieder einige der 
allerwidtigften Wortgruppen de griedhifden Neuen Teftaments behandelt. Man 
braudt nur die Uusfiihrungen iiber die Gruppe xeivw (S. 920—955) von Biidjfel 
und erntrid) daraufhin anjufehen. Jn dem AUrtifel iiber das Brothreden 
(xAGw, xAdouc, xAdoua) urteilt Behm in Roftod treffend: ,Ym Bereich der pau- 
linifdhen Miffion ift das Brotbredhen — am Sonntag, Apoft 20, 7! — tultifces 
Gemeindemahl, dasfelbe was bei Paulus 1 Kor. 11,20 xvoraxdv Seinvov heifit 
(vgl. Upoft. 20, 7 mit 1 Kor. 11, 33.20).... Der alte palaftinifde Ausdrud ,Brot- 
bredjen‘ ift ein, ja wabhrfceinlid) der altefte Name fiir das neue gottesdienftlide 
Gemeinfdaftsmah!l der Urdhriftenheit, das Ubendmabhl, getworden.” (S. 729.) 
Behm lehrt aud) beftimmt die perfinlide Gegenwart JEfu im Abendmah! 
(S. 735. 736), behauptet jedoch irrigertveife: ,Paulus fpridt niemalS von einem 
Effen deS LeibeS oder einem Trinfen deS Blutes Chrifti; er tniipft dic Gegen- 
wart de8 HErrn im Abendmahl nicht an die ftofflicen Elemente, fondern an dic 
ganze Handlung al8 Wiederholung des Herganges beim legten Mahle JEju nad 
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jeinem Befehl. Dak die Chriften im Abendmabh! mit ihrem HEren eins werden 
in bvertrauter Mabhlgemeinfdaft, teifhaben an feinem Leben und Sterben, ift 
eine geiftige Wirklichteit perfintiden Verbundenfeins (vgl. 10, 3 f.), in der der 
Ertrag deS gefhidtliden HeilSwerfes BEfu fic) ihnen nach feiner Verheipung 
{ebendig-gegentwartig darbietet.” (S. 740.) Wie man die angefidts 1 Kor. 10 
und 11 fagen fann, ift un$ unerfindlid. Bet der Bejprecdhung von Yoh. 6 findet 
fic) die fo beliebte und tweitverbreitete, aber falfde Beziehung auf das beilige 
Uhendmahl. (S. 741.) WS ein titchtiger Mitarbeiter tritt ung in diefem Band 
der befannte, in den firdlicen Kaimpfen der Gegenwart im Bordergrund ftehende 
Prof. D. Hermann Safje in Erlangen entgegen, der auf S. 867 bis 898 die Wort- 
gtuppe xdopos in trefflider Weife behandelt, erft in der Profangrazitat, dann 
in der Septuaginta und fclieblid) und als Hauptteil im Neuen Teftament. Und 
8 war un8 eine angenehme itberrafdung, dak diefer befannte Rirchengefdhictler 
fidh bier auch al8 ein affurater Gelehrter auf dem Gebiete de8 griedhifden Neuen 
eftamentsS zeigt. Wir empfehlen wieder Ddiefes Wirterbud) namentlid fiir 
Bibliothefen, aber auch folchen, die einen wahren thesaurus linguae Novi 
Testamenti befiten midjten. g. F. 


The Modern Message of the Psalms. By Rollin H. Walker. The Abing- 
don Press, New York. 207 pages, 544x734. Price, $1.50. 

Professor Walker, since 1900 instructor of the English Bible in the 
Ohio Wesleyan University and author of numerous manuals on Bible- 
study, here offers a new arrangement of the Psalms for popular study. 
The following are some of his classifications: “Psalms on the Man Ap- 
proved of God,” “Nature Psalms,” “Psalms in Praise of the Word of God,” 
“Psalms on the House of God and the National Religious Festivals,” etc. 
The body of the book is made up of the discussion of the various classes 
of psalms according to their salient points. While the method here fol- 
lowed has some commendable features, the lectures themselves represent 
that modern mediating sort of Bible-study which, halting between or- 
thodoxy and unbelief, has little to offer to the reader in positive doctrinal 
teaching. The lessons are commonly superficial, and even when the 
author touches on Christian doctrines, he makes no effort to expound and 
impress them. Hence his work is woefully disappointing; for, while 
Israel’s inspired prayer-book is indeed a complete dogmatic, no one can 
learn from these elusive expositions the fundamental Christian truths of 
the Law and the Gospel, sin and grace, repentance and conversion, sanc- 
tification and final redemption. Of the imprecatory psalms the author 
says that they must “not be taken too seriously” (p.184). He positively 
rejects the Biblical doctrine of inspiration, describing the Modernist as 
one who throws away both the banana and the skin, the Fundamentalist 
as one who tries to eat both the banana and the skin, and himself and 
his followers, “who follow in the wake of Jesus” (What a dreadful de- 
lusion!), as those who “peel the banana and give thanks for the good 
fruit it contains” (p. 187). Of the “Royal Psalms,” which foreshadow 
Jesus in His redemption and reign, he says that they teach the lesson 
that Christ will some day reign “in all the institutions of society” 
(p.177). This after all is nothing more than Ritschlian Modernism. 

J. THEODORE MUELLER 
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Das Bud) des betenden Volfes. Der Pjalmenerfter Teil. Von Rudolf 
Ubramowffi. Calwer Vereinshudhandlung, Stuttgart. 243 Seiten. 

Ubramoiwffis ,Buch des betenden Volkes” bhildet den 14. Band deS grofartig 
geplanten Werks ,Die Botfdaft deS Wlten Teftaments”, ,Crlduterungen alttefta- 
mentlider Schriften”. Yeder Band erfcheint unter einem Tendenztitel, der alge: 
mein den Jnbhalt des betreffenden Bandes charafterifiert, 3. B. ,Das Buch der 
Unfainge” (Bd. 1), ,-Das Buch deS Glaubens” (Bd. 2), ,-Das Buch de$ Kampfes“ 
(Bd. 3), p-DasS Buch der Weltpoliti— Gottes (Bd. 18) ujw. Gedacht ift das Wert 
als ,ausgelegt fiir Freunde und Veraidter der Bibel”. So verbindet die Schrift: 
erflirung Popularitdt mit WiffenfHaftlidfeit, Wligemeinwidtiges mit bejonderen 
Winten und Lehren fiir unfere Zeit, Doftrinelles mit Wpologetijdhem. Die Cin- 
tidtung ift vortrefflich. Sie folgt nicht der Pjalmenordnung in der Bibel, fon- 
dern einer Ordnung, dic fic) aus ihrem Bnbhalt ergibt. Unfer Band beginnt mit 
dem Generalthema ,Gott der HErr’, und das erfte Kapitel mit dem Gedanten 
nDas Lob Gottes’. Zunddhft folgt dann cine allgemeinere Cinleitung, ,Bom Lob 
Gottes”, worin der Gedanke deS Lobes dem Lefer ins Herz gepragt wird. Dann 
fommt eine neue, paffende itberfegung deS vorliegenden Pfalms in Fettdrud, und 
daran fdliebt fic) die exegetifde UWndacdht. Das Werk verrat viel Fleip, Treue im 
Cingelnen, ein feineS Verftindnis fiir das VolfsSempfinden, ein befonderes Gefdid 
in Der Darlegung widtiger Bentralpuntfte fotwie einen Durcaus pajftoralen Sinn 
in deS Wutors Unpaffung an feine Lefer iiberhaupt. Wir haben nicht alle Wb- 
jcnitte lefen finnen, haben un$ aber iiberzeugt, dab hier ein Werf gur Verbrei- 
tung fommt, das Segen ftiften fann. Wllerdings, Luthers Methodologie, die 
ganze Cregefe, aud) im Alten Teftament, direft in den Dienft deS tieferen Ver: 
ftindniffes von Gefek und Evangelium, Siinde und Gnade, Redtfertigung und 
Heiligung yu ftellen, wird hier vermift; aber theologiearm ift daS Buch deShalb 
nod feineSivegs. Wir wiinfden dem Werk namentlicd) unter den Predigern viele 
interejfierte Lefer, die theologifd) recht lefen und einfchdgen finnen. 

3. Theodor Miller 
Die Abendmahlsworte JEfu. Bon D. Dr. Yoadhim Yeremias, Profeffor in 
Greifswald. Bandenhoed & Ruprecht, Gottingen. 1935. 100 Seiten 
6% x10. Gefenfter AWuslandspreis: RM. 3.38. 

Jn diefer gelehrten, mit Ouellenmaterial reichlid) verfehenen Sdhrift find 
die einfdlagigen Fragen in drei Kapiteln erirtert. Die Tiberfdriften find: 
nl. War JEfu legktes Mahl ein Paffahmahl? 2 Der altefte Tert der Wbend- 
mabhlsworte FEfu. 3. Der Sinn der WbendmabhlSworte JEfu.. Die Refultate, 
gu denen der BVerfaffer gelangt, find diefe: Das lekte Mahl war allerdings cin 
Paffahmabhl; den alteften Tert der AUbendmabhlSworte haben wir im Marfusevan- 
gelium; die Worte FEfu ,Das ift mein Leib” find Gleidnisrede, indem BEfus 
durd) daS gebrodene Brot auf den Tod, der ihm bevorfteht, hinweift. C8 ift 
jedod) das Uhendmabh! wirklid) ein Mittel, wodurd Chriftus feinen Yiingern ,An- 
teil fchentt an der Siihnfraft feines Todes". Gerade der Whfchnitt, der fiir uns 
Lutheraner befonders widhtig ift, der bon der Realprafeng, die hier verneint wird, 
ift Durdhaus furj geraten. Nicht nur fonftatieren wir mit Betriibnis, dah der 
Verfaffer in einem twefentliden Stii von der lutherifden Wbendmabhlslehre ab- 
weidt, fondern twir fragen aud: Warum fekt er fic) nicht mit den verfdiedenen 
Ausjpriidhen Pauli, die neben den Cinfegungsiworten deutlid) die wirklide Gegen- 
wart deS Leibes und Blutes Chrifti lehren, auseinander? Mu man nit, vom 
rein biftorifden Standpuntt aus urteilend, fagen, dak Paulus gewiff das Ver- 
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ftinduis der Cinfegungsworte JEju tannte, das in der Urgemeinde in Jerujalem 
zu finden war? Wer behauptet, da} JEfu Worte iiber das Wbendmabh! nicht die 
Kealprafeng lehren, muf uns erflaren, weshalb, wie der Beridt des Paulus zeigt, 
pie Singer SEfu in den erften Yahrzehnten nad feiner Wuferftehung die wirf- 
lide Gegenwart feines Leibes und Blutes alS von ihm gelehrt annahmen. 

Daf man itbrigens viel aus diejer Schrift Iernen fann, foll durcdaus nidt 
geleugnet werden. Befonders gefreut haben wir uns iiber den Nachweis, daf der 
Uusdrud ,vergoffen fiir viele” jo viel Heift wie ,vergoffen fiir alle” (S. 82 ff.). 

W. Arndt 
The Romance of the Future. By C. Gordon Brownville, D.D., pastor of 
Tremont Temple Baptist Church, Boston. Fleming H. Revell, New 
York. 156 pages, 5x74. Price, $1.50. 


The Fundamentalists, by and large, complain that the Christian 
pulpit has failed to stress the doctrine of Christ’s second coming with 
the fervor of the New Testament epistles. But in their enthusiasm they 
have placed eschatology rather than soteriology into the center of their 
preaching. And the eschatology of the Fundamentalists is not funda- 
mental, is not the Scriptural other-worldly hope, but rather the carnal 
expectation that Christ will establish a temporal kingdom of righteous- 
ness in this world. Dr. Brownville defends the following thesis in his 
book: “Jesus must come as the promised King of the earth, the Messiah 
of Israel, and the One who will bring to earth the long-looked-for con- 
dition, that era of good will, that time of peace, that time of blessedness, 
toward which and for which all mankind has been looking and waiting.” 
(P.32.) A few samples will suffice to show the author’s premillennialism 
and literalism in his approach to the entire Scriptures. Christ came into 
this world with the purpose of establishing His kingdom; but because 
He was rejected of the Jews, He was able to establish only the Christian 
Church, the kingdom of heaven. At His second coming, however, He 
will literally fulfil all the prophecies concerning the establishment of 
David’s throne, i.e., the kingdom of Christ, the gathering of Israel, the 
fulfilling of the “times of the Gentiles.” (Pp. 26, 31, 36—38, 136.) — God’s 
purpose with the Jewish nation was to produce the Messiah, to give us 
our Bible, Rom. 3:2, and to be a Light unto the Gentiles, Is. 43:12; 66:19. 
This last purpose is still in the future. (Pp. 73 ff.) — Dr. Brownville has 
adopted virtually the same scheme concerning the events of the mil- 
lennium as those advocated by Blackstone in Jesus is Coming and by 
Scofield in his Reference Bible. 1. The bride’s marriage according to 
1 Thess. 4:14—18, which is said to deal with the Lord’s secret coming to 
remove the Church from this world. (Pp. 43—53,112—129.) 2. During 
the rapture the seven years of tribulation will be accomplished. Here 
the author follows the premillennial writers in their speculations con- 
cerning “the lost week” in Dan.9. The tribulation will be followed by 
the revelation of the Antichrist, probably a temporal power such as the 
“Roman Empire” established under Mussolini. (Pp. 54, 98 ff., 62 ff.) 3. The 
nations will be judged at the end of the tribulation period as to their 
treatment of the Jews, Matt.25. Satan will be bound, and Christ’s 
earthly kingdom will be established on earth to last for a thousand years 
and to end with man’s final but unsuccessful attempt to overthrow 
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Christ’s kingdom. (Pp. 135 ff.) 4. The Judgment at the Great White 
Throne. This is the third judgment and will extend over those who 
did not enter the believers’ nor the nations’ judgment. (P.149.) 5. Jesus, 
as King of the earth, will present the Kingdom to His Father. (P. 152.) 
This book may render a service to those pastors who are confronted 
with the premillennial error and who wish to gain first-hand information. 
F. E. Mayer 
The Borderland of Right and Wrong. Theodore Graebner, D.D. Con- 
cordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 122 pages, 5x74, 
Price, 40 cts. 

This is the fourth and greatly enlarged edition of the author’s treatise 
originally presented at the Texas District convention of 1934. It is an 
able presentation of the Biblical doctrine on adiaphora, a doctrine clearly 
defined in Article X of the Formula of Concord, but often forgotten 
and overlooked in pronouncing judgment on acts or customs or cere- 
monies which are not in vogue among us. When Moses was about to 
repeat the holy Law of God, he warned the people against two dangers, 
that of adding to the Word of God and that of taking away from it. 
Israel disregarded both warnings. It took away from God’s Law and 
became a nation of idolaters (cp.2 Kings 17:7-41), and it added to the 
Word of God and became a people self-righteous, narrow-minded, 
bigoted, pharisaic. Christ denounces just as vehemently the sin of 
adding to God’s Law, Matt.15:1-20; 23:15-28, as He condemns the sin 
of being satisfied with less than God demands, Matt.5:17-48. The 
author’s treatise will enable the reader to understand the principles 
underlying this ever-recurring question of right or wrong, commanded 
or permitted or prohibited, and to make the proper applications. It is 
a timely and practical publication. Teo. LAETSCH 


What Is Christian Faith? By William Childs Robinson, D.D., Columbia 
Theological Seminary, Decatur, Georgia. Zondervan Publishing 
House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 117 pages, 5x7%%. Price, $1.00. 

Dr. Robinson, of the Southern Presbyterian Church, here presents 
in three chapters (I. Christian Certainty: the lost chord in modern 
thought; II. Christian Faith: a work of God, not a mere wish of man; 

Ill. The Faith of Abraham) the Scriptural teaching of the nature, origin 

(God’s gift, created through the Word), object, certainty, and efficacy 

of the saving faith over against the modernistic teaching which regards 

faith as man’s achievement and as nothing better than a “venture,” 

a “grand perhaps,” “the soul’s invincible surmise.” He quotes Luther 

over and again. The motto of the second chapter is Rom.10:17; 1 John 

5:6 and Luther’s statement “The true faith is not the work of man, 

and therefore the faith which is manufactured or imagined will not 

avail in death. ... The true faith is the heart’s utter trust in Christ, 
and God alone awakens this in us.” Page 49: “In his Small Catechism 

Luther teaches: ‘I believe that I cannot by my own reason or strength,” 

etc. Page 101: “In the hour of his deepest agony Martin Luther, 

2 true child of Abraham, found comfort in contemplating the wounds 

of Christ., Brother Martin began by trying to do enough to make God 
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gracious to him; but he only found peace by realizing that God is 
gracious already. One can never do enough to earn the grace of God 
at the end of the road; he must begin with the gracious God,” etc. 
At times the Reformed error crops out. “The Holy Spirit’s own direct 
action upon our hearts” is distinguished from his “use of the Word” 
in the work of creating faith (p.102f.). On page 68 we read that “the 
Lutherans have magnified the Sacraments more than have the Re- 
formed,” and on page 92 the. Lord’s Supper is presented as merely 
“visualizing the breaking of His body.” Otherwise the book is, with 
its strong insistence on the verbal inspiration of Scripture, the vicarious 
atonement, and justification by faith, without works, a valuable con- 
tribution to the cause of Fundamentalism against Modernism. 
Tx. ENGELDER 

If a Man Die, Shall He Live Again? By Harry C. Mark, Zondervan 

Publishing House, Grand Rapids. 132 pages, 5x72. Price, $1.00. 


In our materialistic age, when this-worldliness finds expression in 
such pessimistic and hopeless phrases as “Man is a sick fly on the 
dizzy wheel of the cosmic universe” (H.L. Mencken), when humanism 
endeavors to find the real end of man’s life in the development of per- 
sonality in this life, the Christian pulpit must sound a clear note con- 
cerning the other-worldly character of the Christian religion. The 
author of the present volume discusses such topics as the immortality 
of the soul, the abode of the dead in the intermediate state, the fallacy 
of “soul-sleep,” Spiritism, the nature and condition of heaven. The 
discriminating reader will find valuable suggestions. We cannot agree 
with the author on several important points, notably in the chapter 
dealing with the abode of the dead. Here he follows the view held by 
some in the ancient Church and recently advocated by several con- 
servative German theologians, that the terms sheol and hades denote 
the place where all the disembodied spirits were confined until Christ’s 
resurrection; that sheol comprises two distinct places, one of pleasure 
and one of torment; that since Christ’s resurrection a change has taken 
place in the abode of the Old Testament believers and that the believers 
now no longer enter sheol (pp.57,61). While it is true that in its basic 
concept and in many of the 65 passages in which it occurs sheol denotes 
the realm of all the dead, nevertheless text and context in several in- 
stances, notably Num. 16:30,31, compel us to use sheol as a synonym 
of hell. Likewise the term hades (a-idein, the land of the unseen) de- 
notes not only the realm of the dead, as in Acts 2:27,31, but also hell, 
especially in Matt. 16:18. — Although the author’s approach to the various 
topics under discussion is based on Scripture, yet his Reformed theo- 
logical background in the doctrine of the genus maiestaticum becomes 
quite apparent, when he states that heaven must be a definite place 
where Christ’s body now resides. The book is not free from unwarranted 
speculations; e.g., there is growth in holiness beyond the grave (100 ff.) ; 
the hope of immortality is one that finds its highest aspiration in a re- 
union with friends (107); we may think of our friends as entering into 
the thoughts and feelings of our lives (125). F. E. MAYER 
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Jesus Christ Our Lord. By Otto Justus Baab. The Abingdon Press, 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 209 pages, 54% X734. Price, $1.75. 

The chief value of this book, written by a professor of Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill., lies in the information which it gives 
on the views which one has to expect to meet where the social gospel 
is preached. The author starts out with this conviction (p.7): “Modern 
men must find a new concept of Christ that appeals to every side of 
human nature —the emotional, the mystical, the intellectual, and the 
ethical. Only thus can a passionate and constructive loyalty to the 
Son of God be aroused.” While he insists on the divinity of Christ, 
he rejects our Lord’s deity. Cf. this statement (p.41): “But this 
is quite different from ascribing deity to Jesus. He believed Himself 
divine in the sense of His special mission and purpose of establishing 
the kingdom. It is hard to imagine His acceptance of the Johannine 
idea of a metaphysical oneness between Himself and Deity, however. 
It would run counter to all His Jewish training. That His followers 
did ascribe deity to Jesus shows their need and prevailing trends in 
the first century rather than a knowledge of Jesus’ inner consciousness.” 
The headings of the chapters are: The Son of Man; The Son of God; 
Christ and the Economic Order; Christ and War; Christ and Race 
Relations; Christ and Sex Relations; Christ and the Church; Christ 
and Individual Salvation. One is not surprised to find here a defense 
of birth control and companionate marriage, radical statements con- 
cerning opposition to war, and to hear the author say on one of the 
final pages (199): “How, then, does Christ save? The answer is, Not 


by magic or formula but by steadfast and complete allegiance to the 
spirit and character of the Son of God. To live in and with Him means 
salvation and immortality.” W. ARNDT 


A Study in Christian Certainties. Specially Adapted for Young People. 
By John Wilmot Mahood. President, London Bible Institute, 
London, Ontario, Can. 77 pages, 542x734. Price, 35 cts. Zon- 
dervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The Victory Life. Specially Adapted for New Converts. By John Wilmot 
Mahood. 120 pages, 534x7%. Price, 35 cts. 

Both brochures are written from a strictly fundamentalistic view 
and seek to point out the fundamental truths which young people and 
new converts must consider. The first emphasizes the doctrine, the 
second the life. The first sets forth such doctrines as the existence of 
God; the miraculous birth and life of Christ; Christ’s death on the 
cross, by which He shed His blood for our sins; His resurrection, by 
which He asserted His victory over death; the integrity and authority 
of the Bible; the new birth; forgiveness of sin; and the like. These 
Catechism truths are treated positively and interestingly, though in 
the article on the new birth there is lack of clearness as to what the 
new birth is and how it can be obtained, while in the article concerning 
the second advent of Christ millenialism is taught. In the second 
brochure the author shows the Christian life as it proves itself in prayer, 
praise, faith, love, obedience, self-sacrifice, suffering, purity, and the 
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like. He does not champion perfectionism, and there is much good 
illustration and application in both booklets. Discerning pastors may 
use them with profit and find in them things which they can utilize 
for admonition and instruction. The author’s testimony against such 
dangers as the theater and dance is very timely. 
J. THEODORE MUELLER 

Pionierdienft unter den Galla in Weitabeffinien. Bon Dietrid) Wasmann, 

Miffionar in Weftgallaland. Mit 25 Bildern nach photographifden Auf- 

nahmen. Verlag der Mijfionshandlung, Hermannsburg, Hannover. 113 

Seiten 5x714. Preis: RM. 1. 

G8 ift fade, dab in unfern amerifanijfden RKreifen folche treffliden Mijfions- 
bier von driiben wie Das vor uns liegende der Spracenunfenntnis wegen wenig 
gelefen werden. Sie bieten fo fehr viel Butereffantes und Lehrreides, und gur 
Erwedung deS Miffionsintereffes im allgemeinen haben fie fehr grofen Wert. Jn 
diefem MiffionSbiidlein erzahlt Miffionar Wakmann gang einfach, niicdtern und 
ohne itbertreibung und doch wieder fo feffefnd und belehrend von feinen Erfah- 
rungen unter den Galla, dab man das Buch nidt aus der Hand legt, bis man ¢8 
pon Unfang bis gu Ende durdhgelefen hat. C8 foftet fiirwwahr viel Selbftverleug- 
nun, Enthehrung und Geduld, um fic al8 Mijfionar unter einem heidnifden 
Rolf gu etablieren. Und twas fiir Fehler man gu vermeiden hat, wie man am 
beften dem heidnifden BVolf nahefommt, wie da8 Cyangelium iiberall grimmige 
Veradter, aber auch treue Unhanger findet, fo dab der MiffionSdienft endlid) dod 
gu einem twabren Freudendienft wird, das alles lernt man aus Ddiefem fchdnen 
Mijfionsbiidlein. 3. UT. Mitler 


Tuan Hoover of Borneo. By Frank T. Cartwright. The Abingdon Press. 
186 pages, 5744. Price, $1.75. 

This fascinating book is a biography of a present-day missionary 
among the Chinese and Dyaks of Borneo. Incidentally the story of the 
“white rajahs” of Sarawak is included. It is probably due to this fact 
that the account of the by-products of Christian missions overshadows 
the story of the preaching of the Gospel. We may assume, from various 
parts of the narrative, that the teaching and preaching which was done 
was that of the salvation through Jesus Christ; but the author dwells 
more on the methods of developing an indigenous teaching force than 
on the motive behind the work. But the book is certainly most stimu- 
lating. P. E. KRETZMANN 


Hindurd gum Lidt! Crinnerungen aus cinem Leben der Arbeit und des 
Kampfes. Von Eherhard Dennert. Verlag von Steinfopf in Stuttgart. 
298 Seiten 6X9. Preis: RM. 5.00. 

Diefe Selbftbiographie wird fiir manden, der fid) mit der deutfden Kultur- 
Gefhidjte der Iegten fech8 Dezennien befaft hat, fehr intereffant fein, weil der 
Rerfaffer e8 meifterhaft verfteht, die Beitereigniffe auf diefem Gebiet mit zu ver- 
werten. Seine Verdienfte auf dem Gebiet der chriftliden Wpologetif find gan; 
gewif hod) cingufdhigen. Er war mit ein Haupthefimpfer des Hadelfdhen Monis- 
mus und war aud) fonft ftarf fonfervativ cingeftellt. Sein Zeugnis wird leider 
fehr abgefdhiwacht durch feine fchroffe Geugnung der Verbalinfpiration. (S. 238.) 
Durch diefe Betampfung ciner Hauptwahrheit wird fdlieblicd) das ganze Buch fiir 
un8 berdorben. gf. C Kregmann 
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Fredigten. Von F. Pfotenhauer. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Mo. 187 Seiten 544x734. Prei8: $1.00. 


Mit Freuden begriifen wir diefe Sammlung von Predigten aus der Feder 
D. Pjotenhauers. Das Bud) enthalt neun Synodalpredigten und neunzehn Pre: 
Digten, die bet verfchiedenen Gelegenheiten, Cinweihungen, Jubilaen uftv., gehalten 
wurden. Die Predigten jeichnen fic) Durd) Klarheit und Cinfachheit der Sprache 
fotwie dDurd) niidjternes, flares Urteil und griindliches theologifdes Wiffen aus, 
Vei aller Kiirze wird in einer jeden Predigt eine Fiille von Gedanten dargeboten, 
Der Verfajfer grabt tief und fordert foftliches Gold aus dem Bergwerk de8 gitt: 
lichen Wortes hervor. Dur) diefe Predigten gewinnt man GotteS Wort fied. 
Man wird angeleitet, weiter su forfcyen in dem Wort, das fo alt ift und dod 
jo eingigartig modern, alS wire eS gerade fiir Die Kirche des swangzigften Jahr: 
Hunderts mit ihren manderlei Problemen und Schwierigheiten gefchrieben. Der 
Prediger wird von dem Lefjen diefer Schrift reidhen Getwinn fiir fein perfintiches 
Chriftentum, fiir feine Predigt und fonftige WmtSwirffamfeit davon tragen. 
Th. Catia 
Gr ijt unfer Leben. Beifpiel= und Stofffammlung fiir die Vertiindigung. Bon 
or. Baun. VBierte Auflage, neu bearbeitet bon Martin Haug. Verlag 
von 3. F. Steinfopf, Stuttgart. 720 Seiten 6X9%. Preis: Jn Leinen 
gebunden, M. 9. 


So wahr eS ijt, dak feine Butat deS Predigers, fondern allein daS in der 
Predigt enthaltene Wort Gottes die Kraft hat, die Bubsrer gu erbauen, fie auf 
Chrijtum, den Heiland der Siinder, Hingutweifen und in ihnen den Glauben ju 
eriweden und 3u ftirfen, fo twahr ift e8 dod auch, dab der Prediger, foviel an 
ibm ift, e8 erjcweren oder gar hindern fann, dak die Predigt ihr feliges Biel 
erreiche. Das gefhieht 3.B., wenn der Prediger den Text nidjt Har und deutlic) 
auSlegt, fo dab die Zubdrer das Gefagte nicht leicht faffen und behalten fonnen. 
Zur flaren Darftellung dienen aber auc) erliuternde Beifpiele, wie wir da an 
den Gleicniffen unfer$ Heilandes, diefes grofen Mufterpredigers, fehen ftinnen. 


Mit diefen Vorbemerfungen empfehlen wir nun das un§ 3ur Befprechung 
vorliegende Buch mit feinen 2,000 Beifpielen fiir die dhriftlide Predigt oder fiir 
den ReligionSunterridt in der Schule. Jn feiner Vorrede fagt der Neubearbeiter: 
nDiefe Neuberausgabe de$ ,Chriftliden Beifpielfdagkes’ von Fr. Baun midhte in 
ihren 2,000 Nummern nicht ,jedem etwas bringen‘, fondern da8 Licht der Welt’ 
in feinen taujendfailtigen Wusftrahlungen inS Leben hinein zeigen... . Das 
Buch bringt wohl aud) Beifpiele zur Untniipfung‘, aber weitaus der gripte Teil 
mite in die zentralen Anliegen der chriftliden Verfiindigung hineinfiihren. 
Deshalb ift der Bereid) de$ gweiten und dritten Urtifels ausfiihrlicer behandelt, 
und die meiften Beifpiele ftammen von folden, denen Chriftus gur LebenSquelle 
getworden ift.... Weiter michte diefes Buch ein prattifder Beitrag fein, die 
Not der Verfiindigung zu verfleinern. Das Hauptitiid der Vertiindigung ift und 
bleibt — gang befonder$ heute, da Chriftus im Mittelpuntt der Wuseinander- 
fegung fteht — die pofitive Bezeugung der Botfdhaft SEju Chrifti, und gwar 
nidt nur gedantlicd), fondern vor allem durd Gleidniffe und Erlebniffe anfdau- 
lid) und verftindlicd) Dargeboten, genau wie e8 SEfus auch gemacht hat. Fiir cir 
Gefchledht, das durch fold) groke Erlebniffe hindurdgeht wie das heutige, ift, wie 
id glaube, nur da8 Zeugnis bon Chriftus, dem Sohn de lebendigen Gottes, und 
das Befenntnis gu diefem Chriftus ftarf genug gur wirkfamen Antwort fiir 
Suchende und Nidhtfuchende. Durch das Beugnis von dem, was fie gehsrt und 
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gejehen haben, fonnten die Jiinger einft die Welt iiberwinden. Diejen Weg ver- 
judjte diefes Bud) nacdhgugehen, foweit eS mir miglid) war. Darum bietet 8 
viele Gleichniffe, Zeugniffe und Befenntniffe, die alle den Chor ,Er ift unfer Leben‘ 
pielftimmig ertinen laffen aus dem Munde Vergangencr, foweit ihr Wort nod 
heute Gehir findet, vor allem aber von Menjden der Gegentwart.« 

Uus der grofen Sammlung fei hier nur cin Beifpiel abgedruct, das 3u- 
gleid) fiir den Charatter deS Buches bezeidnend ift: ,Keinen Frieden! 
3u Pralat Kapff in Stuttgart fam eines Tags ein BauerSmann vom Land und 
flagte ihm, Daf} er feine innere Rube finden finne, obwobhl er doc) fo viel Gutes 
tue. Go habe er vor einigen Monaten angefangen, ftatt fiinf Pfennig in der 
Kirche immer fiinfzig Pfennig ju opfern, habe einer armen Familie einen halben 
Gimer Moft, einer andern einen Wagen voll Hol3;, einer dritten ein halbeS Schwein 
gejdhentt, und jekt bringe er Hundert Mark fiir die Miffion. Rapff belehrte ihn, 
dah er mit folder Werfgerechtigteit niemals jum Frieden fommen verde, dak 
vielmehr der Weg gum Gnadenftuhl Gottes uns durch das Blut Chrifti bereitet 
jei, furz, Daf die evangelifde Lofung fei Aus Gnaden, durd) den Glauben’” 
(S. 696.) 

Wuch foldje, die nur in englifher Sprache predigen, diirften wohl nad) diefem 
Buche greifen. 3. H.C. Frig 


Statistical Year-Book of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, 
Ohio, and Other States for the Year 1937. Concordia Publishing 
House. 248 pages, 6X9. Price, net, $1.00. 

The Statistical Year-book of our Synod for the year 1937 deserves 
more than the usual announcement. 

In the first place, the name of a new statistician appears. The former 
statistician, the Rev. Ernst Eckhardt, was called to his heavenly reward 
on Jan. 24, 1938. He had already prepared considerable material for 
the new volume. To his memory the present Year-book is dedicated. 
His picture has been given a prominent place in the book, and in the 
foreword the Rev. Samuel Michael, who has since been elected the official 
synodical statistician, pays the following tribute to his predecessor: 

“Pastor Eckhardt may well be called a master statistician. In him 
there was found a rare combination of sound theological knowledge, 
an intimate acquaintance with historical facts, with figures and dates, 
a keen gift of observation, a retentive memory, a highly developed 
skill of judgment and evaluation, of recording and indexing (displayed 
especially in his opus magnum, Homiletisches Reallexikon nebst Index 
Rerum), an indefatigable desire to work and serve, a spirit of humility, 
and, above all, a childlike faith in his Savior and an ardent love for 
his Church. Blessed be his memory! His works do follow him, also in 
our Year-book, which under his faithful and able management has 
developed into an extensive and indispensable source of information on 
the work of our dear Missouri Lutheran Synod.” 

In the second place, the Year-book for 1937 contains historical and 
statistical material covering the period of our Synod from 1847 to 1937 
prepared by the late statistician. This material is both interesting and 
valuable not only because we are at this time celebrating the 100th 
anniversary of the Saxon immigration but because our Synod is also 
approaching the 100th anniversary of its organization. 
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Do you desire statistical information concerning any congregation 
of our Synod, the total figures for each District or for the entire Synod, 
or a comparison of the figures of today with those of former years? 
Do you desire to know how many missions we have and what they 
have cost us, or when English work was begun in our Synod, or what 
the present status is in reference to the language that is used in our 
services, or how many students we have in our colleges and where they 
come from? Would you like to have some statistical information in 
reference to our Concordia Publishing House or our many charitable 
institutions or other religious bodies in the United States? To all of 
these and many more questions you will find an answer in the Year-book. 

The task of our synodical statistician is not an easy one. His work 
requires special natural ability and untiring consecrated labor on his 
part and the full cooperation on the part of those who are asked to 
supply the necessary information. May the Lord grant His blessing also 
to the labors of our new statistician, the Rev. Samuel Michael! 

Finally, let us remember that the value of our statistical reports 
consists not in the increased figures which are presented from year to 
year but in the assurance that such increases are being made on the 
basis of sound doctrine and practise in accordance with the Word of 
God and the Lutheran Confessions, giving all glory therefore not to 
ourselves but to our God. Joun H.C. Frirz 


Studies in the Liturgy. By the Rev. Frederick R. Webber. Ashby Print- 
ing Company, Erie, Pa. 1938. 231 pages, including index. Price, 


$3.50. Order from the author, 14210 Idarose Ave., N. E., Cleve- 
land, O. 


The author has made a real contribution to the liturgiological litera- 
ture of the Lutheran Church with this work. Only the service of Holy 
Communion is discussed, as the title implies, the choir offices and occa- 
sional services being reserved for later treatment. Two points are driven 
home decisively: (1) the adiaphoristic character of rite and ceremony 
and (2) the historic character of the Lutheran service. Free of pedantic 
footnotes and learned lapses into Latin and specifically disclaiming both 
pretensions at completeness and the desire to advocate anything at all, 
the book brings together an astonishing mass of material which to the 
average reader in our circles will be both new and helpful. Not the 
least of the author’s charm consists in the easy informality with which 
he can intercalate a paragraph on the insidious technique of Modernism 
into a discussion of the Trinitarian ending of the collect or the story 
of the humble prelate of Truro into the chapter on “The Sermon.” The 
eighteen pages of collects for modern needs will be found useful by many 
pastors. The practical observations provide a fairly complete directory 
of ceremonial of the moderate sort. Ritualists and “high-churchmen” 
will be disappointed. 

There is room for dissent of course. Thus page 21 gives the im- 
pression that the Vidi aquam is a traditional part of the Lutheran con- 
fessional service. The rubrics of the Missouri Synod Common Service do 
not allow the substitution of the “General Confession” for the “Lesser 
Confession” at celebrations of the Holy Communion (p.22 and note). 
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One is inclined to doubt the statement on p.96 that “in Lutheran lands, 
facing the altar during this [the Nicene] Creed and kneeling at the words 
expressive of our Lord’s state of humiliation, seems to have been gen- 
erally practised.” A better translation of Tantum ergo than that on 
p.157 might have been found. The inclusion of Palmarum in the list of 
Sunday names derived from introits at the head of page 216 is an 
obvious oversight. 

The first moderately complete discussion of its subject in American 
Lutheran circles, Studies in the Liturgy is bound to be an influential 
book. It deserves the place that it will undoubtedly receive in pastors’ 
libraries. A. C. PrEPKORN 


Kennen wir FEfus? Cin Gang durd) ein Jahr im Gefpracd mit ihm. Bon 
Udolf Schlatter. Calwer Vereinsbudhandlung. Stuttgart. 543 Seiten 
5Y44K7%4. Preis: Rartoniert RM. 5.50; einen RM. 6.50. 

Wir haben diefes Bud) mit groper Spannung gesffnet, da der Titel durchaus 
anjpredend ift. Defto groper war die Enttiufdung, als wir vergeblic) nad) der 
Hauptiadhe im chriftliden Glauben und Leben fuchten, namlich nach) Haren Wus- 
jprachen iiber die ftellvertretende Genugtuung Chrifti. Der Verfaffer geht leider 
fajt regelmapig um die fchinften Terte Herum, die er an die Spike feiner Undachten 
geftellt hat. Und die bom Verfaffer gebotene iiberfegung deS griechijdhen Tertes 
ift febr oft nicht Dem Sinn de8 griechijden Originals treu, viel weniger ift fie 
cine Verbefferung deS Luthertertes. Cs ift wirflic) traurig, wenn ein Lehrer 
der Kirche, Der noc evangelijfd) fein will, fic) fo weit bon Luther verirrt, dak er 
die ganze Rechtfertigungslehre verdreht, wie das in Ddiefem Werk der Fall ift. 

yg. & Kregmann 

Into the Second Century. The Story of the Centennial Convention. 
By L. Meyer. 32 pages, 434x714. Concordia Publishing House, 
St.Louis, Mo. Price, 5 cts. 

ConcorpIA THEOLOGICAL MonTHLY joins in urging all pastors to help 
in bringing this brief survey of the work done at the convention held at 
St. Louis in June into the homes of their members. Tu. LaETSCH 


Thy Kingdom Come. By W.E.Hohenstein. 61 pages, 344x534. Con- 

cordia Publishing House. St.Louis, Mo. Price: Single copy, 

5 cts., postpaid; dozen, 48 cts., and postage; 100, $3.00, and postage. 

This is No.12 in the series of Daily Devotions published by Synod. 

May God continue to bless these splendid booklets as He has blessed 
them in the past! Tu. LAETSCH 


The Way of Discipleship. By Carl G. Wolf. Zondervan Publishing 
House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 96 pages, 544734. Price, $1.00. 

The author, pastor of Grace Lutheran Church, Baltimore, Md., offers 

a series of six Lenten and one Easter sermon in the Way of Disciple- 

ship, which consists in decision, determination, discipline, dependence, 

devotion, dependability, and leads to its glorious destination. He fails 

to distinguish properly between the natural and the regenerate man, 

ascribing to the former decisions, determinations, etc., which are im- 

possible to unconverted man. The price seems rather high. 

Tu. LaEtscH 
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From the Fleming H.Revell Company, New York, Chicago. London, 
and Edinburgh: 
Facing Life’s Questions. By Hunter R.Blakely, Jr. 192 pages, 
5X74. Price: $1.50. 


From the Judson Press, Boston, Kansas City, Chicago, Seattle, Los An- 
geles, Toronto: 
The Story Shop. By Mary C. Odell. 238 pages, 6x8. Price, $1.50, 
Tales of a Waste-Basket Surgeon. By G.S.Seagrave, M.D. 265 
pages, 542x8. Price, $1.50. 


From the Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, O.: 
The Reformation Today. A Pageant. By Howard R. Kunkle. 
16 pages, 6x9. Price, 25 cts. 


From the Abingdon Press, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 


The Greatest Name. A Life of Jesus for Juniors. By Elsie Ball, 
149 pages, 544x714. Price, $1.50. 


From the Light and Life Press, Winona Lake, Indiana: 
The Lost Generation Returns. By P.H.Pearson. 160 pages, 5x71}, 
Price, $1.00. 


From Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 

The Inner Chamber. By Benjamin H.Spalink. 142 pages, 544x734. 
Price, $1.00. 

The Power of Christ. Sermons by Texas Baptist Pastors. Com- 


piled by Chester M.Savage. 208 pages, 544x734. Price, $1.50. 


From Eden Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Jesus of the Twentieth Century. By Herman J.Schick. 119 pages, 
5X7%. Price, $1.25. 


From Coward-McCann, New York, N.Y.: 
Horizons of Immortality. A Quest for Reality. By Erik Palmst. 
281 pages, 6834. Price, $2.75. 
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